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Put Decta Kappa REACHED a pinnacle of suc- 
cess and influence in 1955-56. 

Golden deeds crowned the Fiftieth Anniversary. 

The dedication of new headquarters; publica- 
tion of the history and Golden Anniversary num- 
bers of the Kappan and of the path-finding com- 
mission reports; achievement of an active mem- 
bership 27,000 strong; the establishment of twelve 
new chapters, one of which (Gamma Nu in Can- 
ada) made Phi Delta Kappa international in char- 
acter—all of these accomplishments have come 
within the past twelve months. All contribute to 
realization of the fraternity’s grand designs. 

Now, at international headquarters, there are 
new eyes, new hands, new hearts. 

You may be sure that, since the Board made 
its choices, your new executive secretary, editor, 
and business manager have engaged in fact-find- 
ing and soul-searching. They are still exploring 
the flat places, the strange crannies, and the im- 
posing columns of this wonderful, elephantine 
organization which is Phi Delta Kappa. They 
realize that three new people, strategically placed 
though they may be, will not change overnight 


the magnificent course Phi Delta Kappa has tak- 
en—even if they should want to do so. They 
understand that leadership, in such an organiza- 
tion as ours, must be defined in terms of function. 
To use the language of the new science of group 
dynamics, the function of international headquar- 
ters is to facilitate the movement of the group 
toward its goals—to help mobilize the total re- 
sources of the fraternity. 

The goals themselves are established—tlead- 
ership, service, research. They are worthy goals. 
But the crucial problem before the fraternity is 
to discover their meaning in relation to the needs 
of contemporary society, then to drive toward 
them with every resource at its disposal. 

All progress involves change, and the new pro- 
fessional staff contemplates recommending some 
changes. Yet, knowing that not all change is prog- 
ress, the staff wants advice from you who are 
old and wise in the fraternity. They want your 
insight in finding new pinnacles. They must have 
your constant help and support in climbing them. 

This is our cooperative venture at the start of 
the second half century. —S. E. 


The Typical Phi Delta Kappan—a Profile 


Is Tuere A TyPIcAL Phi Delta Kappan? 

The question is a little absurd, but not as ridicu- 
lous as one that many serious writers have tried 
to answer, “Who is the typical American?” 

Here is what we have learned about Phi Delta 
Kappans from replies to a questionnaire asking 
the usual superficial questions: 

The median member in good standing is forty 
years old and has been a member for seven years. 
(Corresponding means are 44.27 and 10.9.) He 
last attended a campus or field meeting in 1955 
or 1956. 

He is likely to be a public school administrator. 
One-third of all respondents to the questionnaire 
are. But nearly another third are in college or 
university work, including college administration. 
Only about one in eight is in elementary or junior 


high teaching. The proportion in high-school 
teaching is about the same. 

The typical Phi Delta Kappan holds the mas- 
ter’s degree in education, but about 12 per cent 
also have the Ph. D. and an additional 25 per 
cent hold the Ed. D. 

What does Mr. Average P. D. Kappan think 
of his professional journal, the Phi Delta Kap- 
pan? What does he want it to emphasize and how 
would he change it if he were editor? 

We are trying to learn more, but we already 
have answers to indicate that: 

1. He thinks enough of the journal to read 
practically every issue selectively and an oc- 
casional issue from cover to cover. 

2. He likes articles dealing with administrative 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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BONDS 


Au Revoir, Mr. Phi Delta Kappa! 


T the August meeting of the Phi Delta Kappa 
Board of Directors, President M. L. Cush- 
man presented a bound volume of more than 

150 letters to Paul M. Cook, retiring executive 
secretary. Coming from all over the nation, these 
letters were expressions of esteem and fraternal 
regard from the Phi Delta Kappans who knew 
Dr. Cook best. Only a few of them can be quoted 
here, and only parts of these few. We hope, how- 
ever, that these brief excerpts will give fellow Phi 
Delta Kappans a sense of the quality of the man 
who has guided the fraternity to leadership in 


American education. 
—The Editor 


* * * 


Dear Paul, 


I’m sure that no one in Phi Delta Kappa owes 
more to your leadership nor will depend more upon 
your continued support than I. 

You will not be an easy man to follow, because 
of the loyalties and the personal identification with 
fraternity achievement which you have earned and 
won. You were able to do this because you lived 
the ideals of the fraternity—for the fraternity. Cer- 
tainly I wouldn’t want to envy you this accomplish- 
ment, but I can honestly pray that I may be able 
to emulate your purpose, your endeavor, and your 
success. You have left a job well done and the record 
of your achievement carefully recorded, not as an 
autobiography or even over your signature, but as 
a definite impact upon everything that has come 
to be Phi Delta Kappa over these 28 years of your 
professional service. 

My best wishes go with you always. 

Maynard Bemis 


Your leadership in building Phi Delta Kappa has 
been an inspiration to all of us. My memory goes 
back to the time, for example, when Phi Delta 
Kappa went out of its way to publish for the NEA- 
AASA Joint Commission on the Emergency in Edu- 
cation the pamphlet entitled “Evaluating Our: Public 
Schools.” This is but one of scores of projects thru 
which Phi Delta Kappa has contributed to education 
and revealed its statesmanlike approach to educa- 
tional needs. 

William G. Carr 


. . » [ want you to know, also, that the Board 
of Directors certainly (and I personally) will con- 
tinue to be solicitous of your welfare and will con- 
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tinue to look to you in the position of Elder States. 
man of Phi Delta Kappa, and for this reason | 
should like to regard this occasion as a milestone 
rather than as a destination. We are, indeed, cop. 
tinuing to work together on the way. 

M. L. Cushman 


The tremendous contribution that you have made 
to education through your service to Phi Delta Kappa 
is a far more significant testimony to the worthi- 
ness of your professional career than any words 
that may be spoken by any of us. 


Elvin S. Eyster 


A considerable portion of our membership had 
felt that such a building [the new international head- 
quarters] was unnecessary and bordered on being 
a luxury. Your visit and the presentation of the 
need for such a building not only answered their 
questions but so inspired the group that our contri- 
butions were doubled in a matter of a few weeks. 
I recite this example as an indication to me person- 
ally of the type of inspired leadership which the 
fraternity has received. 


Arthur L. Fritschel 


For nearly thirty years you have been known af- 
fectionately to many of us as Mr. P.D.K. You be- 
came executive secretary of Phi Delta Kappa within 
a few years after I became a member of the Lambda 
Chapter at the University of California. During that 
period you have rendered outstanding service through 
this fine professional organization to education 
throughout the United States and have had a whole- 
some influence upon education in many other parts 
of the world. 

As you know, I retired from the National Educa- 
tion Association four years ago. My good wife (who 
typed the original charter for the Alpha Chapter of 
Phi Delta Kappa at Indiana University) says that 
when I retired I left one position and took three. I 
recommend highly this kind of retirement. “Come on 
in, the water is fine.” 


Willard E. Givens 


As I expressed to you and your wife last month 
at Bloomington, congratulations on your long years 
of service to Phi Delta Kappa and best wishes for 
many years of well-earned retirement from the cen- 
tral office. . . . How well I know first hand the 
leadership you have given since the early 1920's 
when we were together at Chicago. 

Carter V. Good 


You are retiring from the executive secretaryship 
of Phi Delta Kappa but can never retire from your 
unofficial, but very real, status as Mr. Phi Delta 
Kappa. 

The observation of your devotion, integrity, and 
determination as executive secretary was an inspira- 
tion to me. Gad bless you! 


Doug Grafflin 
(Concluded on page 36) 


A Trilogy on Teaching 
I. Draw up a Couch 


A superintendent of schools psychoanalyzes the profession 
to a fare-you-well and comes up with some sound advice 
for frustrated teachers. If you haven’t heard any new in- 
sights expressed lately in education, this is required reading. 


By MAX RAFFERTY 


cally-minded followers, taught that a man’s 
life experience, to be complete, must em- 
brace both Alpha and Omega—the beginning and 
the end. The idea was that before anyone could 
savor the fullness of life he must first gain the 
vital concept of totality. He must be able to per- 
ceive the inner meaning of things, to see how 
the individual entity proceeds inevitably from 
first causes and progresses majestically to the 
final conclusion. Only after experiencing such 
knowledge could a man find peace and fulfillment. 
Now this philosophy would get about as short 
shrift in modern America as General Sherman 
before a jury of Georgians, but it seems to me that 
we educators should think about it a little. For 
quite a spell, now, we have been labeled the most 
frustrated of all the professions, and it may well 
be that somewhere in the above paragraph lies 
the reason for the charge. 


Prasiy-minded to or one of his more mysti- 


Engineers Savor Alpha and Omega 


Let’s look at engineering. The able practitioner 
of this mathematical art is present at the concep- 
tion, birth, and ultimate apotheosis in steel and 
concrete of his brain-children. He savors Alpha 
and Omega not once in his lifetime, but many 
times. His sense of completeness, of fulfillment, 
Is ever-present. 

The ministry? The classic case of the Vicar 
of Wakefield, who presided over the births, chris- 
tenings, marriages, and funerals of his humble 
parishioners, and who had time left to pursue 
the seducer of his fair daughter over half Eng- 


MR. RAFFERTY (Alpha Chi 36) is superintendent 
of schools in Needles, California. His article is re- 
printed from the February, 1956, CALIFORNIA TEACH- 
ERS ASSOCIATION JOURNAL, by permission, at the 
Suggestion of brother Phi Delta Kappans. 


land, comes immediately to mind. Surely the good 
Vicar’s vocational subject-matter, his life-work 
material, contained the ingredient of completeness. 
The conclusions may not always have been sat- 
isfactory, but at least he got to see them. 

In medicine and in law, the origins of the prob- 
lems do not begin with the practitioner, but they 
are made clear to him as he studies the cases. 
The climax and termination of each case find the 
professional man present and functioning, for 
good or ill. He perceives completion. He experi- 
ences fulfillment. 

What of education? 


We're ‘Cross-Section’ Profession 


It has long been a puzzle to me that no one has 
ever put his finger on the one factor which more 
than any other stands out to make education 
unique among the professions. That factor is this: 
We are a “cross-section” profession. We deal with 
horizontal slices of life, cut thick or thin but 
never present in entirety. The child comes to us 
out of limbo, a terra incognita which can be map- 
ped and charted only fuzzily with the dubious as- 
sistance of the cumulative record folder. He leaves 
us after a brief but eventful span, and passes like 
Arthur into an unknown bourne where we can- 
not follow, and from which seep down to us only 
the rarest and most tantalizing glimpses of a future 
we were never meant to share. 

Unless we achieve a sort of quasi-immortality, 
like Mr. Chips, and live to see the grandchildren 
of our pupils come back to us like a kind of hu- 
man compound interest, we seldom achieve ful- 
fillment. We are in the exact position of a Hitch- 
cock fan condemned to watch the re-showing of 
the first reel over and over again, but who never 
gets to see how the mystery comes out. Once 
in a while a headline will open up a glimpse or 
two. A former student becomes an eminent poli- 
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tician. Another locksteps into the death chamber 
at San Quentin. Out of the hundreds whose lives 
we have so intimately affected, what are these few 
bones thrown us by a careless future? Some of us 
get letters. Some have visitors. More of us do not. 

Is this frustration? Why, it is the delirious 
quintessence of frustration. It is the psychiatrist’s 
happy hunting ground. Here we shall let him take 
over and tell us what comes next. 

“That’s rather obvious,” he remarks, smiling 
at us over his spectacles and smoothing down the 
cushions of the couch. “Sublimation, of course. 
Substitution, if you like that better.” 


Built-in Frustration 


And so we substitute. Where the family doctor 
receives the tearful thanks of the patient whose 
life he has saved, we set up various societal me- 
chanisms so that we can thank each other. The 
lawyer who succeeds in removing his client from 
immediate proximity to the hot-seat gets his sense 
of completion well fortified with testimonial din- 
ners, hearty appreciation, and something consid- 
erably more substantial. An educator gets anoth- 
er degree. If he is lucky and hits the jackpot, 
other educators conspire together and award him 
a scholarship to some institution of higher learn- 
ing where he can accumulate still more of those 
scrolls and parchments which have come to sym- 
bolize fulfillment in our profession. 

Our friendly psychiatrist is still beaming at us. 
After all, it is seldom that he gets a whole pro- 
fession to analyze. 

“You see, your frustration is fundamental. 
Built-in, as it were. The human brain is not con- 
structed to contemplate infinity without showing 
signs of drastic wear and tear. And your job in- 
volves infinity.” 

The physician cures or kills. His job ends with 
the discharge of the patient, into the bosom of his 
family or of Abraham, as the case may be. 

The attorney wins or loses. His appeals, though 
seemingly interminable, are finite. 

The engineer dedicates his bridge. The ribbon 
is cut, the traffic roars by, he goes home to dinner. 

Where does our job end? 

Certainly it does not end with the promotion 
of the pupil. The seeds which we have sown have 
hardly begun to germinate by that time. They may 
ripen by years, by decades, or not at all. Like 
Tennyson’s world, the reverberations of our teach- 
ing spin forever down the ringing grooves of 
change. We, however, are seldom around to catch 
the echoes. 

It is doubtful if Aristotle, with all his wisdom, 
could have imagined the Hellenization of the 
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known world which sprang from the short years 
he spent teaching the youthful Alexander. Mentor 
Graham was shoveled into an unknown grave, 
unwept, unhonored, and unsung save for that 
single pupil whose voice, framing the imperish- 
able syllables “of the people, by the people, for 
the people,” gave back to all mankind thoughts 
implanted years before by the humble [Illinois 
instructor. The ripples of that teaching have not 
yet ceased to widen in the pool of history. Who 
is to say what their final implication may prove 
to be? 

All of us in education are engaged in an end- 
less game of blindman’s buff with the future, 
Fruition, completion, fulfillment—these concomi- 
tants of other life work are not for us. The shad- 
owy form of the psychiatrist in the background, 
nodding pleasantly like a metronome, reminds us 
of our fate. 

We must substitute, or suffer the consequences, 

And for what fetishes have we been content to 
trade the shape of things to come? Conventions, 
and conferences, for one thing. Was ever any 
profession so bespangled calendar-wise with dates 
of workshops, institutes, meetings, and buzz ses- 
sions? From these swarmings emerge clouds of 
mimeographed summaries, dittoed synopses, and 
printed yearbooks, studded with those most heart- 
warming of all symbols—our names. 


Then there are the degrees and credentials. 
These also bear our names, along with other form- 
ulae and incantations designed to impress both 
contemporaries and posterity. In the light of the 
frequently-heard murmur that all it takes to get 
any such document under the sun are sufficient 
money and the patience of Job, what is the sig- 
nificance. of these pieces of paper? Once again, 
it is symbolism. They represent status, prestige, 
appreciation—the poor crutches which replace the 
nonexistent limbs of completion and fulfillment. 


The Veil of the Future 


To resort to imperfect analogy, let us visualize 
an imaginary medical profession wherein no doc- 
tor ever knew whether his patients lived or died— 
wherein the diagnosis was neither verified nor 
disproved—wherein after treating the ailment the 
physician had to depend upon the uncertain va- 
garies of correspondence, rumor, and the press to 
discover the final outcome of the case. Nay, worse 
still, by some miraculous process of eugenics the 
treatment of the patient affected his very germ 
plasm, so that the ultimate results of the medica- 
ment became apparent only unto the second and 
third generation. Would not our friends the doc- 
tors throw up their hands in despair of ever know- 
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ing beyond peradventure that their theories were 
in fact correct? Would they not grow increasingly 
myopic trying to peer beyond the veil of the fu- 
ture? Would they not, in short, become frustrated? 

I can guess what they would do to compensate. 
They would proliferate their medical association 
into unnumbered splinter groups and societies, 
with alphabetical initials unknown in their pro- 
fusion since the early days of the New Deal. 
They would meet at increasingly short intervals 
to give testimonials to themselves, and to pin 
medals on each other’s chests. They would set 
up artificial hurdles along the track of life at 
places cunningly selected to stimulate the flag- 
ging practitioner. They would prick, and goad, 
and spur with paper rowels the laggards of their 
kind. They would do all those things which man 
devises to make up for an essential lack. They 
would, in all honesty, act just like us. 


Self-Testimonial Not Essential 


For we are doing all this to compensate. And, 
indeed, some form of compensatory activity is 
inevitable. We have to convince ourselves that 
our work is fundamentally important, though we 
lack the final ingredient of proof. We must, if we 
are to continue to live with ourselves, justify the 
vital import of what we are doing. The sad part 
of it is that, while some sort of compensatory ac- 
tivity is no doubt essential, the self-testimonial 
type of activity is definitely not. 

There are other things in education than grades 
and units and degrees and credentials and sum- 
mer sessions. At a recent meeting of administra- 
tors and school board members, a summary of the 
various philosophies of education was succinctly 
given, and a show of hands was called for on the 
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part of those present who agreed basically with 
one of the major theories. Out of 200 and more at 
the meeting, exactly eleven responded. The others 
had no philosophy. If they did have one, it had 
never been taken in hand and smoothed into 
sufficient shape to make it recognizable even to 
an expert. Here, then, were 189 of us who might 
profitably have taken a couple of years off from 
extension courses and six-week sessions to do a 
little old-fashioned hard thinking. I wonder how 
many more of us there are in this business who 
have never troubled to think out our intellectual 
responses to the challenges of education? 


Attend to Cultural Lacks! 


We can attend to our own cultural lacks. An 
awful lot of us can’t spell or punctuate or write 
grammatical paragraphs. The cure for this condi- 
tion may not be as much fun as acting as an audi- 
tor at a conference “brainstorming” session, but 
as a lastingly worthwhile compensatory activity, 
it wins hands down. 

We can add a moral tone to our communities 
and neighborhoods which all too many of them 
sadly lack. 

We can become increasingly thorough students 
of child psychology, that we may help to straight- 
en the twisted lives so many homes send us. 

All these things we can do to fill the void within 
us. But these are the very things we do not do. 
We substitute buttons and bows for fruition and 
completion, gauds for certainties, spangles for the 
future. 

When we face up to the reality which underlies 
our job, to the innate incompleteness of our work, 
to the basic frustration of our daily tasks, then 
will we become a profession indeed. 


II. More of a Man 


There’s no stereotype of the successful teacher, this 
college president says, but he must feel called! Besides a 
sense of dedication, the teacher needs a sense of wonder, a 
sense of humor, and a sense of balance. 


By MERLE M. ODGERS 


N HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY, Hans Zinsser admits 
that in his younger days he drank more than 
was good for him, that he spent his evenings 
writing sonnets, and that a sonnet usually cost 
him a bottle of Scotch. “For prose, scientific or 
otherwise,” he says, “as for riding horses, I 
believe one should be stark sober; when he is 
writing essays on educational subjects, I feel 


that a spot of beer puts him into the solemn ass 
mood and thus a little closer to the state of mind 
of the professional pedagogue.” 

Now imagine that! What a warning that should 
be to a person who accepts a cordial invitation 
to “say something inspirational” about teaching. 
I neglected to ask how long I should attempt to 
be inspirational, but I remember that years ago, 
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before I learned better, I accepted an invitation 
to be lead-off speaker in what might have been 
called a forum. I asked the elderly chairman how 
long the “leading off” should be, and he replied 
that he was not going to muzzle the ox that 
treadeth out the corn. I didn’t mind being called 
an ox, but I was shocked to have my stuff, even 
before I trod it out, referred to as corn. 


* * * 


Is teaching an art or a science? Certainly, like 
the physician, the teacher must possess both the 
art and the science of his profession. Or is the 
career of a teacher, like the city of Boston, 
really a state of mind? We can feel sure that the 
success of a teacher depends in no small part on 
his personality and his ideals and aims. The only 
excuse for teaching, as for marriage, as George 
Bernard Shaw pointed out, is that you can’t help 
it. You must feel called. If a teacher isn’t called, 
he’ll suffer for it, and, worse still, hundreds of 
youngsters will suffer. Yet there isn’t really any 
stereotype of a teacher. I recall the remark of 
a New England school board member that he 
knew no profession but schoolmastering in which 
so many different types could succeed. 


Needed: A Sense of Wonder 


But despite the variety of types, you and I 
could draw up a list of qualities, ten or a dozen 
of them, that characterize successful teachers. 
I'll mention a few, because I’ve run into con- 
spicuous lacks of these qualities rather recently. 
It seems to me that a good teacher needs a sense 
of wonder. There’s a lot of quasi-sophistication 
around us now. The quasi-sophisticate seems to 
know all the answers and is cynical toward ideas 
and people. He accepts as common things the 
things that somebody can explain, even if he can’t. 
Even the things that nobody can explain he takes 
in a blah-blah way because somebody some day 
will explain them. He has lost his sense of won- 
der. Someone has defined sophistication as a 
numbing of the sense of wonder. Perhaps, too, 
sophistication is a warping of the imagination— 
and a teacher needs imagination. 

A teacher must have a sense of humor, too, 
we'd all agree. I heard of a superintendent who 
had old-fashioned ideas and used to ask his 
applicants for teaching jobs: “Can you eat? 
Can you sleep? Can you laugh?” He evidently 
regarded the teacher who enjoyed his food, slept 


MR. ODGERS (Tau 297) is now president of Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. This article is 
adapted from a speech he delivered at a Tau chapter 
initiation dinner at the University of Pennsylvania. 
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well, and had a sense of humor as a well-ad. 
justed individual. 

The teacher must be big enough to suffer dis. 
appointments and failures. After all, who fails 
more often than the teacher right in his own 
classroom, even when he is doing his best? I’m 
reminded of Commissioner Truax and the parrots 
of Como Park in St. Paul. After weeks of trying 
to get the parrots to say, “Good morning, Com- 
missioner Truax,” he unfortunately exclaimed, 
“Phooey to you,” which was instantly taken up 
by the perverse birds and used as a greeting to all 
Como Park visitors. 


Reluctant Customers 


I suppose that the disappointments of the 
teacher’s job can be illustrated by the remark 
of an Antioch College professor. One day, when 
he was exasperated by an indifferent student, the 
professor remarked, “Education is the only com- 
modity that the customer tries to get as little of 
as he can for his money.” The teacher, of course, 
is not a salesman trying to relieve the customer 
of his cash. The student has already paid for his 
purchase, or some other person has already paid 
for it, but he refuses to accept delivery or refuses 
to accept complete delivery, and his refusal is 
just as stubborn as the refusal of the customer 
who won’t buy at all. 


* 


However successful he may be, the good 
teacher is not a mere materialist. My former 
teacher, the many-sided John L. Haney, repre- 
sents the dedicated teacher, in the eyes of many 
of his old boys. His classmate, both at the Cen- 
tral High School and at the University of 
Pennsylvania, was Chief Justice Horace Stem 
of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court. Justice Stern 
once told his fellow alumni of Central that Dr. 
Haney “could have made a great material suc- 
cess.” Justice Stern felt certain that Dr. Haney 
“would have been successful in any field of en- 
deavor in which he might have engaged, but he 
chose to teach because teaching is helpfulness 
in its best and highest form.” 


That last phrase of Justice Stern’s makes me 
think of the words used by the Big Brother Move- 
ment, “No man ever stands so straight as when he 
stoops to help a boy.” As for the teacher, George 
Horace Lorimer’s words may explain him in 
part: “It’s good to have money and the things 
that money can buy, but it’s good, too, to check 
up once in a while and make sure you haven't 
lost the things that money can’t buy.” 
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Now before I put wings on my teacher and all 
of us start worrying about the restraints imposed 
by our coats behind the shoulders, let me remind 
you of that classic prayer at the educational con- 
vention: “God bless us and justify the high esteem 
in which we hold ourselves.” 


Teacher’s Influence Never Stops 


We can smile at that, to be sure, but let’s not 
underestimate the influence of the teacher and 
of our profession. Our boys may seem at times to 
be noises with dirt on them, but eventually the 
noise stops, and the dirt is no longer evident, 
and what is left is in part the way of life that 
you and the rest of us have taught them. It is 
true, as someone has said, that the influence of 
a teacher never stops. It doesn’t stop chrono- 
logically, and it doesn’t stop geographically. 
Your boys and mine fought in Europe and the 
islands of the Pacific and Korea. The battle of 
Waterloo may have been won on the playing 
fields of Eton, as Wellington said. And the 
American colonies may have been lost in the 
classrooms of Eton, as I once heard someone 
suggest. And right now we may be losing Ameri- 
can liberties in the classrooms of America if 
too many of our teachers hold to the philosophy 
of easy achievement and the soft life. It is “soft 
pedagogy for which,” as a prominent public 
school authority said, “some so-called educators 
are going to spend a geologic age in Purgatory.” 

Teaching has some occupational diseases, and 
soft pedagogy is one of them. The quest for ad- 
ministrative jobs is another, I suppose, although 
every one of us knows it’s the teacher who counts, 
whether he’s the principal teaching a whole as- 
sembly or Mark Hopkins on one end of a log. 
We really must see to it that the log is not 
entirely sawed up into boards—boards of edu- 
cation, boards of superintendents, boards of 
trustees, admissions boards, the college entrance 
examination board, the secondary education 
board, etc., etc. Truly, it is the teacher who has 
the real job. Parents may worry about how Junior 
will turn out and when he will turn in, but the 
teacher of Junior may have to take a more im- 
portant share of the credit, or blame. 


Effect Spiritual, Mental, Physical 


The effects of a teacher can be spiritual and 
mental and physical. The teacher’s job may be 
primarily in the social studies of an elementary 
grade or in tenth grade French or eleventh grade 
mathematics. Under those circumstances, he cer- 
tainly provides no definite religious education and 
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no calisthenics or supervised recreation. Yet the 
teacher, because of what he is and because of the 
way he approaches his work and because of his 
relations with his students, can be good for their 
souls and good for the vital development of their 
bodies and their personalities. 

Let me tell you of what happened to me a few 
summers ago. I walked into the chapel of one of 
the Oxford colleges known as University College, 
which claims to have been founded by King 
Alfred. I found in the chapel a card, and I found a 
poem on the card: 


Here is a quiet room; 
Pause for a little space, 
And in the deepening gloom 
With hands before thy face, 
Pray for God's grace. 


Let no unworthy thought 
Enter thy musing mind; 

Things that the world hath wrought 
Unclean, untrue, unkind, 
Leave them behind. 


Pray for the strength of God, 
Strength to obey His plan; 

Rise from thy knees less clod 
Than when thy prayer began, 
More of a man. 


I do not know who wrote that poem, but I 
like it. It sums up the effect that a place set apart 
for the worship of God can have and that congre- 
gate worship can have. But it also suggests to me 
the effect that a good teacher can have, and I 
mean a teacher who is a good he-man. For me 
there was always something spiritual about a 
good teacher in whose class I sat. He used to 
carry me toward the decent things, the higher 
aspirations of mankind, and away from the things 
that were untrue and indecent. I submit that a 
boy leaves such a teacher ““less clod” and “more 
of a man.” 


‘A Secret Service of God’ 


I was thinking of this rather serious note only 
a week ago, when I happened upon the following 
words of Woodrow Wilson: “Of all the intellec- 
tual and moral elements that go to make a master 
—the originality that does not despise method; 
the flexibility of mind and sternness of character; 
the sympathy with learners, and attitude of ever- 
learning; the instinctive appreciation of small 
traits of character; the love of human souls that 
will count no pains too great to save a boy, that 
‘never despairs of a lad’; the sense of duty that 
sustains in wearisome routine; the deep under- 
current of character that makes the whole life 
a conscious, though often very secret, service of 
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God—the last is, as any wide experience will 
show, the most precious of all.” 

Indeed, the teacher can on occasion quote from 
the Gospel of St. John, as Endicott Peabody so 
frequently did: “For their sakes I sanctify my- 
self, that they also might be sanctified through 
the truth.” (John 17:19). Knowing the capacities 
of our students for growth, even spiritual growth, 
we must believe in the substance of things hoped 
for, and have confidence in the things not seen. 

Education and those of us who are engaged 
in it must also keep a nice balance between the 
intellectual and the vital. On the one hand, it 
would be a great mistake to have education be- 
come another stronghold of anti-intellectualism. 
European educators often seem to us to have 
gone too far in the direction of the intellectual; 
sometimes, with our preoccupation with method- 
ology and administrative procedures and “learn- 
ing by doing,” we may seem to go too far in the 
direction of the anti-intellectual. On the other 
hand, it would be a mistake to depart from what 
is vital. One would hate to think that our new 
interest in security, in guidance, and in the or- 
ganization of modern society showed that we 
were running away from life and protecting our- 
selves from both the hazards and the joys of 
individual living. 
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I suspect that a teacher can keep the necess 
balance between the intellectual and the vital if 
he keeps before him, first, the thought that man 
is a thinking animal, whose distinction from other 
animals lies in the products of his intellect and, 
secondly, a very simple line of poetry with which 
Edgar Lee Masters ends his Spoon River An- 
thology account of Lucinda Matlock, who with 
the wisdom of age looked with concern on the 
troubles of young people: 


What is this I hear of sorrow and weariness, 
Anger, discontent, and drooping hopes? 
Degenerate sons and daughters, 

Life is too strong for you— 

It takes life to love Life. 


Yes, it takes life to love Life and to love the 
young, who are, indeed, very much alive. God 
bless them—and their teachers! 

And now, what is “the conclusion of the whole 
matter”? Years ago Dean Le Baron R. Briggs 
summed it up admirably: 


“To struggle toward the highest, to work hard, 
and to love much—that is the teacher’s life. 
“*Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his 
grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for?’ ” 


Ill. The Great Teachers 


A classroom teacher chooses to ignore research-built 
check lists in this perceptive glance at some of the great 
teachers. But her choice of anecdotes points up such in- 
dispensible ingredients as personal magnetism, love for 


EARLY every course in educational meth- 
ods has its pat check list to help identify 
the better-than-average teacher. Surely, it 
is wise for newer teachers to be aware of the 
items in these lists; they are rated against them. 
But my curiosity is not satisfied with Burton, 
Rivlin, or Billett’s check lists. Despite the con- 
descension of a sneering world, teaching is a big 
work; teachers “build with eternity.” 

Who were the greatest builders, the master en- 
gineers? And what distinguished these Titan- 
teachers from the rest? 

In a goodly number of the all-time greats in 


MISS MORRIS teaches English at the Weymouth 
High School, Weymouth, Massachusetts. She is work- 
ing toward the Ed. M. at Boston University. 


students, subject matter mastery, ability to communicate. 


By JULIA MORRIS 


teaching (as in other fields), we notice something 
that might be called an “enormous personal mag- 
netism.” This phrase was used in one book’ to 
describe a famous American art teacher, Robert 
Henri (1865-1929), who is probably the “found- 
er” of the so-called American school of art. This 
man taught a large percentage of the American 
artists now flourishing. He is credited with having 
left a well-nigh indelible impress on the thinking 
and work of these artists, and through them, on 
the entire country. 

Dr. Mark Hopkins, of Amherst fame, was said 
to be possessed of this magnetism in a large de- 
gree. We can be sure that Kittredge of Harvard 
had much of it, and William Rainey Harper of 


1 Peterson, Houston, ed., Great Teachers. New Brunswick: Rutgers 
University Press, 1956, p. 320. 
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Yale. The modern-day illustration of the quality 
might be Fulton Sheen of TV familiarity. Did 
Plato, Aristotle, or Socrates have this magnetism? 
Since a school was pretty much a collection of 
personal adherents in Attic times, rather than any 
special place or building (being a little like Nathan 
Detroit’s floating crap game), I feel certain these 
Grecian greats must have had this quality in some 
degree. Jean-Paul Sartre, striding into a Paris 
café with students sticking to him like burrs, is an- 
other latter-day example of the magnetic teacher. 


Dewey Seemed Oblivious 


Notable as this personal magnetism was in the 
case of many great teachers, some of the “greats” 
managed without it. John Dewey was indifferent 
to any vibrant bond between himself and his stu- 
dents. According to some descriptions,” Dewey 
lectured in a halting sort of way, stopping to con- 
jecture aloud, seemingly oblivious to the students 
in front of him. Only when the student transcribed 
his notes did the impact of the thought and or- 
ganization strike him. William James appears to 
have been somewhat like Dewey. Many of the 
well-known science teachers bothered little about, 
or were lacking in, personal magnetism. James 
Bryant Conant of Harvard typifies the exception 
to any such rule. 

No doubt many of the Titans had a keen sense 
of duty, like Ralph Waldo Emerson, who felt 
guilty if any student nodded during his lectures. 
But doing one’s duty does not necessarily result 
in greatness. To stick at teaching a lifetime and do 
a superlative job, one probably needs what Mary 
Ellen Chase so obviously had—an enthusiasm for 
teaching as a way of life. “Teaching has been a 
good life to me!” affirmed Miss Chase, who led 
the double life of teacher-author.* 

Some years earlier, Yale’s popular and loved 
teacher of English, William Lyon Phelps, as- 
serted boldly: 


“I love to teach. I love to teach as a painter loves to 
paint, as a musician loves to play, as a singer loves to 
sing, as a strong man rejoices to run a race.”"* 


Phelps admitted that he felt teaching was a most 
difficult art, that a man could spend a life at it 
“without realizing much more than his limitations 
and his mistakes.” But he still was exhilarated by 
the attempt. Phelps was genuinely interested in 
improving method, fussing over his teaching tech- 
nique as an aviator would over his plane before 


*Ibid., p. 236. 

Chase, Mary-Ellen, A Goodly Fellowship. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1939, p. 4. 

‘Phelps, William Lyon, Teaching in School and College. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1512. 
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trying to break a world’s record. (Phelps didn’t 
resemble the school ma’am who had twenty years’ 
experience—one year, twenty times!) 

Being fascinated by mental growth in others 
seems to be a part of this enthusiasm for teach- 
ing. Francis Wayland Parker, of the famous Chi- 
cago training school, divulged this confidence: 


“If I should tell the secret of my life, it is the intense 
desire I have to see growth and improvement in all liv- 
ing things, and most of all in human beings.”5 


An outstanding rural schoolmistress, Julia Web- 
er, also manifests this preoccupation with growth. 
She thinks of it beforehand as an ideal or goal 
and afterhand as a deep, personal satisfaction. 

An amusing sidelight to be gleaned from her ac- 
count is that Miss Weber, like the fabulous Anna, 
the Welsh teacher of the princes of Siam, learned 
a lot from her own teaching. Miss Weber wrote 
that her attempts to teach boys and girls to be 
aware of their capacities and needs and place in 
the world boomeranged; she became aware of her 
own. She became a teacher who said and did. 

Some great teachers were remarkable for a kind 
of Biblical charity or love for students. Not all had 
this. A great caustic wit like Kittredge, who knew 
most undergraduates were witless, would have 
scorned such sentiment with withering wisdom. 
But a man like Pestalozzi, the noted Swiss teach- 
er, gained strength and insight from charity’s pull. 
Critics deprecate his administrative and philo- 
sophical abilities but cannot scratch him off the 
roster of the greats, probably because of this very 
quality. The fine French music teacher, César 
Franck, was a kindred pedagogue. Franck’s stu- 
dents were said to have cared for him like a 
father, to be devoted to each other in and through 
their personal attachment to their kindly teacher. 
Although Robert Henri might seem a more so- 
phisticated individual, his students, too, felt that 
he had a very deep, humane interest in each of 


‘them. I think of today’s Jesse Stuart for deep 


humanitarianism and love of individual students. 


Subject Mastery—of Course 


Neither this humanitarianism nor the previous- 
ly mentioned enthusiasm for teaching is a wash 
which rinses out a lack of mastery of subject 
matter or technical skills allied to the subject. 
Henri was astounding in his knowledge of the 
technical aspects of varied methods of painting; 
Franck’s musical exercises are still used. 

So vast was the mastery of subject matter by 
some teachers that mere lesson-preparation was 


_— Ida C., Francis Wayland Parker. Ivan Deach, Jr., 1934, 
p. 
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ludicrous. Once, when a crew of efficiency experts, 
survey-bound, asked Kittredge of Harvard to state 
just how much time he spent preparing for each 
class, Kittredge put off the pryers by coyly bel- 
lowing (if that is possible), “It’s a trade secret!” 

To “know your stuff” is, of course, only a schol- 
ar’s requirement. A teacher must be able to com- 
municate his knowing to those who know not. 
Many great teachers were distinguished by par- 
ticularly expressive speech, an expressiveness that 
was not mere “verbal flueacy.” Apparently, the 
principle or idea to be communicated was so 
powerfully present in the mind that words used 
to communicate it took on vividness and power. 
This indicates a peculiar vitality of the mind. It 
makes one remember Newman’s assertion that 
one’s style of speech is one’s essence. At times, 
as in Freud’s case, deep thoughts were couched 
in plain style. Yet it is unusual to phrase psy- 
chological theory simply. Freud admitted spend- 
ing hours to effect simplicity. 

A striking story of non-oral communication is 
told about Anne Mansfield Sullivan, teacher of 
Helen Keller. Miss Sullivan had been trying to 
make Helen understand the idea of an abstraction, 
but Helen had remained confused. One day, Miss 
Sullivan saw Helen pause in a bead-stringing op- 
eration to figure out some error she had made in 
the pattern. While Helen thought, Miss Sullivan 
incisively pressed letters for the word “think” 
against the girl’s forehead. In a flash, Helen real- 
ized that “think” was the word for the process 
she was going through. 
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Finally, one might say that great teachers (1) 
make their subjects lively, (2) bring much of life 
into the subject taught, and (3) bring their sub- 
jects out to life so that what is taught may be 
measured against reality. 

Illustrating the first point, there is the story of 
William Rainey Harper, who taught Hebrew at 
Yale about sixty-five years ago. Why did the 
registrations of this “young cub” rise? The old 
lions agreed it was all because Harper taught his 
Hebrew as though “it were a series of hairbreadth 
escapes.” Kittredge, called “Jupiter Tonans” for 
reason, gave this life-or-death atmosphere to 
Shakespeare. 

Of Wisconsin’s Frederick Turner, a frosh 
quizzed an upperclassman: “What does he teach?” 
The upperclassman tried to expound: “It’s not 
what he teaches (American history). . . . It’s 
something he gives you: inspiration, ideas, a fresh 
light on things in general. It’s something he makes 
you want to do or be.”® 

Demonstrating the third point—taking one’s 
subject out to life—there is Professor Patten of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Patten insisted 
that the teacher’s place was on the firing line of 
civilization. His students agreed that Patten was 
an unusual faculty member because “while he al- 
ways had one eye on the classroom, the other eye 
was forever on the community.”” 

Professor Patten’s idea seems to be a pretty 
good one to close with. 

® Peterson, op. Cit., 


iarold, The Prescher in School and Society. New York: 
World k Company, 1950, p. 14. 


Clues to Bond Issue Success 


Three out of four Iowa school bond elections 
passed on the first ballot during 1950-55. State Uni- 
versity of Iowa graduate students John Bregman 
and R. N. Overson also found that: 

1. There was a greater liklihood of success for 
elections held in March and April than for those 
held in September and October. 

2. There is no significant correlation between the 
amount of assessed valuation per child and the out- 
come of the election—the poor districts were as 
likely to vote a bond issue as the rich. 

3. Elections tended to succeed in communities 
where a citizens’ committee was coupled with a 
school building survey by an independent agency, 
but citizens’ groups in and of themselves will not 
guarantee success. 

4. Organized opposition was the greatest ob- 
stacle to success. In larger systems, 93 per cent of 
the bond issues passed where no organized opposi- 
tion existed; only 31 per cent passed where it did. 


A Vital Force for Good Schools 


Properly observed, American Education Week 
(November 11-17 this year) is a vital force for good 
schools. 

Educators can take advantage of the NEA Divi- 
sion of Press and Radio Relations for general plan- 
ning helps, posters, lapel buttons, invitation forms, 
place mats, napkins, bumper strips, plays, scripts, 
recordings, movie trailers, and publicity mats for use 
in ads. Address Ivan A. Booker, assistant director, 
Division of Press and Radio Relations, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

The American Council on Education suggests that 
institutions of higher learning join more fully in the 
observance of American Education Week. The Coun- 
cil can supply a folder helpful to college authorities 
wishing to take advantage of readiness on the part 
of press, radio, television, and civic groups to focus 
attention on education during this week. Address 
Arthur S. Adams, American Council on Education, 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Pied Pipers Pedagogy 


A developmental psychologist attempts a balanced view 


of the swinging pedagogical pendulum. His thesis: Some- 
how, in the pursuit of various “theories” of education, we 
have lost the youngsters, and this is the occasion for dis- 


satisfaction with our best educational efforts. 


When we 


incorporate the findings of the science of child develop- 
ment, we will pay more attention to performance and less 
to feelings, more to skill and less to intentions, more to 


have tried to formalize our procedures and 

to justify them by theories of human nature 
and of its change. These theories have involved 
two elements: motivation (how the child is 
energized to action) and learning (how behavior 
which adapts the child to the demands and stresses 
of life is acquired and fixed in his response sys- 
tems). This in brief is my thesis, that in follow- 
ing various “theories” of education we somehow 
lost the youngsters, and in this fact is to be 
found a reason for much of the dissatisfaction we 
express from time to time concerning our best 
educational efforts. 

As a student and teacher of child development, 
I am well aware that much of the vocal public 
concern over education arises in connection with 
ideas injected by the field I represent. Take, for 
example, our off-hand reference to the wide range 
of performance in any one grade as “individual 
differences,” proof that “the child grows ac- 
cording to his own pattern.” Other ideas which 
can be traced to the developmentalist include 
many beliefs concerning the proper placement 
of units in the curriculum, the notion that “readi- 
ness” is supplied by time or by the accumulation 
of experiences, that achievement is always to be 
evaluated relative to the ability of the child, and 
that life adjustment is the major aim of educa- 


[: OUR ZEAL to make education scientific, we 


MR. HARRIS (Eta 748) is director of the Institute 
of Child Welfare at the University of Minnesota. 
This paper was delivered as the Lotus D. Coffman 
Memorial Lecture sponsored by Eta Chapter. This 
year the lecture commemorated both the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Minnesota College of Educa- 
tion, of which Coffman was dean before becoming 
president of the University, and of Phi Delta Kappa, 
in which he was vitally interested. 


evidence and less to naive “best thinking.” 


By DALE B. HARRIS 


tion. I think the child development emphasis can 
also take some credit (or blame) for education’s 
concern with social adjustment and the desirability 
of conformity to social demands, the discussion 
method, and the attention paid to misfits in the 
educational endeavor. The developmental view- 
point, then, takes its place among the Pied Pipers 
that have somehow lost the children to us. 

Fifty years ago, Thorndike’s work destroyed 
the old transfer of training hypothesis and in- 
validated the formal discipline assumption then 
current in educational theory. Thorndike followed 
in the tradition of the psychology of association- 
ism and placed considerable emphasis on the 
stimulus and the conditions under which the 
stimulus is presented to the learner. By measur- 
ing results of learning, he drew attention to 
knowledge of results by the learner as a valu- 
able condition of learning, an important addi- 
tion to the principles of associationism. 


From Thorndike to Dewey 


But Thorndike’s influence was destined to give 
way to a point of view which considered the 
child as creative and dynamic, growing through 
successive stages and entitled all along the way 
to happy, successful experiences appropriate to 
his level of experience and ability. From the 
results of early physical growth studies, the pro- 
ponents of this view argued that the child grows 
and develops at a pace which is particularly 
right for him, and that education consists in 
creative living which fosters this growth. Dewey, 
the able exponent of this view, was assisted by 
many disciples who spread with evangelical zeal 
the idea of understanding and accepting the child 
in his own right. This view of child development 
was more philosophical than scientific, but it 
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re-shaped U.S. education and is still powerful. 

During the decade of the Thirties, the child 
development viewpoint was influenced by the 
cultural anthropologists, who were describing 
personality. development as the product of the 
whole complex of social forces brought to bear 
on the young child. Under the term “organismic 
psychology,” educational theory adopted some 
ideas from Gestalt psychology. The child de- 
velopment viewpoint in education took kindly 
to the emphasis on the complex but organized 
aspect of the organism’s response. The recognition 
that there is a form quality of “wholeness” which 
in some respects is “given” in experience led to 
an emphasis on meaningfulness of experience. 
And so progressive teaching of children con- 
sciously emphasized organized, meaningful units 
of experience—and encouraged children’s insight 
into the relatedness of their experiences. 


Goal: Growth, Not Subject Matter 


A former Minnesotan, well-known in education, 
wrote this in the 38th Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education (1939): 


“, . . education is creative living on the part of 
children, teachers, and parents in school, home, and 
community. The major goal in this creative life 
is not the mastery of subject matter; it is rather the 
well-rounded growth and development of children, 
teachers, and parents. Since all children are unique 
and dynamic organisms, it does not seem appropriate 
to speak of the relation of the curriculum to child 
development as if the curriculum were something 
already in existence and something the child must 
somehow master. We should rather ask what experi- 
ences would contribute most to the development of 
an individual child, of a given personality in process 
of growth.”! 


From the view that training strengthens the 
mind, education moved to the notion that the cur- 
riculum is built of knowledges and skills to be 
added onto the repertoire of the child, requiring 
him to learn the knowledges and skills in their 
logical sequence. The curriculum paces the child. 
Progressive education had now reversed this state- 
ment. The child paces the curriculum. The se- 
quence and tempo of learning experiences are to 
be geared to the needs and abilities of the child. 

Freudian psychology began to reach educational 
theory at about this time also. Progressive educa- 
tion responded readily to the psychoanalytic prop- 
osition concerning the importance of the early 
Chapter 22 in Child Development 
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years in determining later patterns of personality 
growth. After all, this dictum was good child de- 
velopment doctrine. The idea that many motives 
and feelings which control the individual are hid- 
den from awareness took its place more slowly in 
educational theory, for progressive education was 
at heart optimistic and rationalistic. 

During the 1940’s the irrationalism of totali- 
tarian movements and the insecurities attendant 
upon World War II combined with Freudian 
psychology to sponsor the pessimistic view of hu- 
man nature which permeates literature, philoso- 
phy, and religion today. In academic psychology 
a strong clinical, subjective, and _personalistic 
trend appeared. So far, educational theory has 
not borrowed the pessimism, but it has picked up 
the clinical language and viewpoint of self-psy- 
chology. It has also discovered perception re- 
search and group dynamics. 

Current educational theory gives much atten- 
tion to the right of every child to realize to the 
fullest his emotional and personal capacities 
through appropriate guidance. Self-insight and 
self-understanding are deemed the most important 
vehicles in this process.* This point of view is 
quite in keeping with the conception of intrinsic 
creativity which characterized the progressive ed- 
ucation of the Thirties. A recent statement of this 
position puts it this way: 


“It is within the nature of the child to realize his in- 
dividual potential as fully as possible. Two basic strivings, 
the need to maintain and to enhance the self, motivate 
the individual. The child will defend himself against all 
attempts to change him that threaten his self-perception, 
beliefs, attitudes, and values. He will respond favorably 
to situations which permit him to enhance the self by 
expressing and exploring his interests and potentials and 
by developing skills and techniques which enable him to 
have personally satisfying and happy experiences. The 
child will not respond to stimuli which are inadequate to 
him. . . . When we force an individual to behave ac- 
cording to external values, we impair his creativity and 
his desire to grow. .. . 

“The real self is the central inner core within each 
child which is the deep source of growth. It is the most 
stable and consistent value in life.” 


Another Pied Piper? 


Are we about to race off in pursuit of another 
Piper? Two aspects of this view bother me. One 
is the complete rejection of any except idiosyn- 
cratic and personal standards as criteria for evalu- 
ating behavior. The other is that the teacher is 
required to become a superclinical psychologist! 
The teacher must be first of all a skillful diagnos- 


2 Hebb, D. O., The Organization of Behavior. New York: Wiley, 


1949. 
3 Moustakas, Clark E., ZZ” Teacher and the Child. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1956, p. 6. 
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tician. He must define the unique set of values 
which motivates every self, comprehend a self- 
image of each child (something that children 
themselves apprehend only vaguely), and define 
the pattern of experiences which will be adequate 
for each separate child. 

The goal of the teacher is to help each child to 
realize himself. Nothing is said about what the 
child is supposed to learn. Goals become com- 
pletely relative to each individual child. 


“A special kind of objectivity is required in the teach- 
ers approach to the child in the personal classroom 
relationship. It is the completely unbiased attitude of see- 
ing what an experience means to the child, not how it 
fits into or relates to other experiences, not what causes 
it, why it exists, or for what purpose. It is an attempt 
to know attitudes and concepts, beliefs and values, of 
the child as they are perceived by him alone. The ex- 
perience of the child as he perceives it is sufficient 
unto itself, true and of value as itself, and can be un- 
derstood in terms of itself. Any kind of evaluation or di- 
agnosis of the child’s behavior breaks up the child’s ex- 
perience, creates doubts, and interferes with independ- 
ence of thought and feeling in the relationship.”+ 


A Mystical Viewpoint 


This view of development is mystical. The adult 
intuitively apprehends the meaning of experience, 
different for every child, and applies none of the 
usual scientific guideposts for understanding— 
analysis, comparison, and evaluation—for they 
get in the way of his instinctive understanding. 
The curriculum neither paces the child nor is 
paced by the child. The curriculum as a set of 
planned experiences becomes irrelevant! 

Proponents of this position often invoke the 
research on “social perception” which has had 
much attention in psychology during the last dec- 
ade. Two major emphases characterize this liter- 
ature. One asserts that our perceptions and under- 
standings are colored by our inner needs and 
tensions. This position invokes psychoanalytic and 
other dynamic personality theories to show how 
hidden motives, needs, and irrational feelings color 
all perceptual and cognitive experiences. “We do 
not get our perceptions from the things around 
us, but . . . from within us.”° The other affirms 
that our perceptions and understandings are dis- 
torted and even completely changed by our aware- 
ness of what others perceive and believe, espec- 
ially those we respect and admire, or despise and 
distrust. The behavior of persons or groups which 
command strong feelings in us influences sharply 
our awareness and understanding. Both these 
points of view affirm the primacy of non-empirical 


* Moustakas, op. cét., pp. 3, 4. 
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aspects of man’s experience and reduce the sig- 
nificance of intelligence and understanding to a 
minor if not a completely meaningless role. 

The responsiveness of the child to the authority 
of the peer group has long been recognized. Lately 
it has been awarded a particular pedagogical sig- 
nificance. The child is not only responsive to the 
group; he owes the group a significant allegiance. 
The emphasis on the responsibility of the individ- 
ual child to his group is a logical part of our legi- 
timate concern with democracy and democratic 
procedures. It was perhaps not given sufficient at- 
tention by interpreters of Dewey, who made the 
individual so focal to education’s concern. To- 
day’s concern with the group and the work group 
method in education is a necessary corrective.® 
However, “groupsmanship” needs some careful 
thought. Certain “group dynamics” research is 
full of examples where some leader (or “stooge,” 
in the engaging language of this school), with 
special knowledge, planted in a group, manipulates 
the group to achieve ends he has determined in 
advance. How an ethical point of view which em- 
bodies a deep respect for others, the essence of 
democracy, is to emerge from this is not clear. 


Development, according to this doctrine, is re- 
alized in conformity and submission to the group. 
An almost frightening conclusion from some of 
the writer’s recent research on social responsi- 
bility’ is that teachers view social responsibility 
virtually as synonymous with conforming behav- 
ior. One aspect of responsibility in a democracy 
is, to be sure, conformity, but not a conformity 
which submerges the individual child to the mas- 
sive abstraction of the group. Indeed, in the adult 
world high rewards often go to people who are 
“different”—imaginative, inventive, original. 


‘Self’ Vs. ‘Group’ Psychology 


Thus educational theory today presents a very 
real confusion of two psychologies, both subjec- 
tive and highly relativistic. One psychology makes 
self-realization the norm—“To thine own self be 
true... .” Discarding any social reference or any 
reference to performance, the self is defined whol- 
ly in personalistic terms which have no objective 
referents in behavior. A self which is realized 
in terms of definable performances is one thing, 
but a self which is realized only in terms of emo- 
tional feeling, “central being” or “self as self,” is 
scarcely conceivable. 


* Benne, Kenneth D.. and Munryan, Bozidar, Haman Relations 
in Curriculum Change. New York: Drydeti Press, 1951, and Thelen, 
= A., Dynamics of Groups at Work. Chicago: Chicago Press, 

7 Harris, Dale B., “How Student Teachers Identify Responsibility 
in Children,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 1954, LV, 233-239. 
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re-shaped U.S. education and is still powerful. 

During the decade of the Thirties, the child 
development viewpoint was influenced by the 
cultural anthropologists, who were describing 
personality development as the product of the 
whole complex of social forces brought to bear 
on the young child. Under the term “organismic 
psychology,” educational theory adopted some 
ideas from Gestalt psychology. The child de- 
velopment viewpoint in education took kindly 
to the emphasis on the complex but organized 
aspect of the organism’s response. The recognition 
that there is a form quality of “wholeness” which 
in some respects is “given” in experience led to 
an emphasis on meaningfulness of experience. 
And so progressive teaching of children con- 
sciously emphasized organized, meaningful units 
of experience—and encouraged children’s insight 
into the relatedness of their experiences. 


Goal: Growth, Not Subject Matter 


A former Minnesotan, well-known in education, 
wrote this in the 38th Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education (1939): 


“, . . education is creative living on the part of 
children, teachers, and parents in school, home, and 
community. The major goal in this creative life 
is not the mastery of subject matter; it is rather the 
well-rounded growth and development of children, 
teachers, and parents. Since all children are unique 
and dynamic organisms, it does not seem appropriate 
to speak of the relation of the curriculum to child 
development as if the curriculum were something 
already in existence and something the child must 
somehow master. We should rather ask what experi- 
ences would contribute most to the development of 
an individual child, of a given personality in process 
of growth.”! 


From the view that training strengthens the 
mind, education moved to the notion that the cur- 
riculum is built of knowledges and skills to be 
added onto the repertoire of the child, requiring 
him to learn the knowledges and skills in their 
logical sequence. The curriculum paces the child. 
Progressive education had now reversed this state- 
ment. The child paces the curriculum. The se- 
quence and tempo of learning experiences are to 
be geared to the needs and abilities of the child. 

Freudian psychology began to reach educational 
theory at about this time also. Progressive educa- 
tion responded readily to the psychoanalytic prop- 
osition concerning the importance of the early 


1 Melby, E. O., “A Critique,"’ Chapter 22 in Child Development 
and the Curriculum, Part I, 38th Yearbook, National Society for 
the Study of Education. Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Publishing 
Co., 1939, p. 440. 
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years in determining later patterns of personality 
growth. After all, this dictum was good child de- 
velopment doctrine. The idea that many motives 
and feelings which control the individual are hid- 
den from awareness took its place more slowly in 
educational theory, for progressive education was 
at heart optimistic and rationalistic. 

During the 1940’s the irrationalism of totali- 
tarian movements and the insecurities attendant 
upon World War II combined with Freudian 
psychology to sponsor the pessimistic view of hu- 
man nature which permeates literature, philoso- 
phy, and religion today. In academic psychology 
a strong clinical, subjective, and personalistic 
trend appeared. So far, educational theory has 
not borrowed the pessimism, but it has picked up 
the clinical language and viewpoint of self-psy- 
chology. It has also discovered perception re- 
search and group dynamics. 

Current educational theory gives much atten- 
tion to the right of every child to realize to the 
fullest his emotional and personal capacities 
through appropriate guidance. Self-insight and 
self-understanding are deemed the most important 
vehicles in this process.? This point of view is 
quite in keeping with the conception of intrinsic 
creativity which characterized the progressive ed- 
ucation of the Thirties. A recent statement of this 
position puts it this way: 


“It is within the nature of the child to realize his in- 
dividual potential as fully as possible. Two basic strivings, 
the need to maintain and to enhance the self, motivate 
the individual. The child will defend himself against all 
attempts to change him that threaten his self-perception, 
beliefs, attitudes, and values. He will respond favorably 
to situations which permit him to enhance the self by 
expressing and exploring his interests and potentials and 
by developing skills and techniques which enable him to 
have personally satisfying and happy experiences. The 
child will not respond to stimuli which are inadequate to 
him. . . . When we force an individual to behave ac- 
cording to external values, we impair his creativity and 
his desire to grow. .. . 

“The real self is the central inner core within each 
child which is the deep source of growth. It is the most 
stable and consistent value in life.” 


Another Pied Piper? 


Are we about to race off in pursuit of another 
Piper? Two aspects of this view bother me. One 
is the complete rejection of any except idiosyn- 
cratic and personal standards as criteria for evalu- 
ating behavior. The other is that the teacher is 
required to become a superclinical psychologist! 
The teacher must be first of all a skillful diagnos- 
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tician. He must define the unique set of values 
which motivates every self, comprehend a self- 
image of each child (something that children 
themselves apprehend only vaguely), and define 
the pattern of experiences which will be adequate 
for each separate child. 

The goal of the teacher is to help each child to 
realize himself. Nothing is said about what the 
child is supposed to learn. Goals become com- 
pletely relative to each individual child. 


“A special kind of objectivity is required in the teach- 
er’s approach to the child in the personal classroom 
relationship. It is the completely unbiased attitude of see- 
ing what an experience means to the child, not how it 
fits into or relates to other experiences, not what causes 
it, why it exists, or for what purpose. It is an attempt 
to know attitudes and concepts, beliefs and values, of 
the child as they are perceived by him alone. The ex- 
perience of the child as he perceives it is sufficient 
unto itself, true and of value as itself, and can be un- 
derstood in terms of itself. Any kind of evaluation or di- 
agnosis of the child’s behavior breaks up the child’s ex- 
perience, creates doubts, and interferes with independ- 
ence of thought and feeling in the relationship.”+ 


A Mystical Viewpoint 


This view of development is mystical. The adult 
intuitively apprehends the meaning of experience, 
different for every child, and applies none of the 
usual scientific guideposts for understanding— 
analysis, comparison, and evaluation—for they 
get in the way of his instinctive understanding. 
The curriculum neither paces the child nor is 
paced by the child. The curriculum as a set of 
planned experiences becomes irrelevant! 

Proponents of this position often invoke the 
research on “social perception” which has had 
much attention in psychology during the last dec- 
ade. Two major emphases characterize this liter- 
ature. One asserts that our perceptions and under- 
standings are colored by our inner needs and 
tensions. This position invokes psychoanalytic and 
other dynamic personality theories to show how 
hidden motives, needs, and irrational feelings color 
all perceptual and cognitive experiences. “We do 
not get our perceptions from the things around 
us, but . . . from within us.” The other affirms 
that our perceptions and understandings are dis- 
torted and even completely changed by our aware- 
ness of what others perceive and believe, espec- 
ially those we respect and admire, or despise and 
distrust. The behavior of persons or groups which 
command strong feelings in us influences sharply 
our awareness and understanding. Both these 
points of view affirm the primacy of non-empirical 


*Moustakas, op. cét., pp. 3, 4. 
5 Loc. cét. 
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aspects of man’s experience and reduce the sig- 
nificance of intelligence and understanding to a 
minor if not a completely meaningless role. 

The responsiveness of the child to the authority 
of the peer group has long been recognized. Lately 
it has been awarded a particular pedagogical sig- 
nificance. The child is not only responsive to the 
group; he owes the group a significant allegiance. 
The emphasis on the responsibility of the individ- 
ual child to his group is a logical part of our legi- 
timate concern with democracy and democratic 
procedures. It was perhaps not given sufficient at- 
tention by interpreters of Dewey, who made the 
individual so focal to education’s concern. To- 
day’s concern with the group and the work group 
method in education is a necessary corrective.* 
However, “groupsmanship” needs some careful 
thought. Certain “group dynamics” research is 
full of examples where some leader (or “stooge,” 
in the engaging language of this school), with 
special knowledge, planted in a group, manipulates 
the group to achieve ends he has determined in 
advance. How an ethical point of view which em- 
bodies a deep respect for others, the essence of 
democracy, is to emerge from this is not clear. 


Development, according to this doctrine, is re- 
alized in conformity and submission to the group. 
An almost frightening conclusion from some of 
the writer’s recent research on social responsi- 
bility’ is that teachers view social responsibility 
virtually as synonymous with conforming behav- 
ior. One aspect of responsibility in a democracy 
is, to be sure, conformity, but not a conformity 
which submerges the individual child to the mas- 
sive abstraction of the group. Indeed, in the adult 
world high rewards often go to people who are 
“different”—imaginative, inventive, original. 


‘Self Vs. ‘Group’ Psychology 


Thus educational theory today presents a very 
real confusion of two psychologies, both subjec- 
tive and highly relativistic. One psychology makes 
self-realization the norm—*To thine own self be 
true. ...”” Discarding any social reference or any 
reference to performance, the self is defined whol- 
ly in personalistic terms which have no objective 
referents in behavior. A self which is realized 
in terms of definable performances is one thing, 
but a self which is realized only in terms of emo- 
tional feeling, “central being” or “self as self,” is 
scarcely conceivable. 


® Benne, Kenneth D.. and Muntyan, Bozidar, Haman Relations 
in Curriculum Change. New York: Drydet: Press, 1951, and Thelen, 
a A., Dynamics of Groups at Work. Chicago: Chicago Press, 
1954. 

7 Harris, Dale B., “How Student Teachers Identify Responsibility 
in Children,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 1954, LV, 233-239 
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The other psychology subordinates the child 
to the group. “Works well with the group” be- 
comes one of the warmest tributes, one of the 
highest “marks,” with which a teacher can reward 
a child. Yet what about creative minds who think 
in “other” channels? How will we provide for 
them in a system which emphasizes the group be- 
hest as the only valid criterion for the individual? 


Lead to Cynical View 


Both of these positions, it seems to me, lead 
to an exceedingly cynical view of the child. The 
naive view of child nature as an “emerging self” 
requires of the teacher a wisdom and insight into 
unspecified psychological processes none of us 
possess. We can do nothing about development 
except relieve stress; what is stressful has a dif- 
ferent meaning and reality for every child. The 
equally naive view of child nature as solely the 
product of forces induced by the group leaves 
development to group action and may lead to 
anarchy. As history amply demonstrates, groups 
can be as unreasonable as tyrants. Reference 
points which depend wholly on transient decisional 
processes can result in complete ignorance of the 
time when group action is effective. The group 
literally doesn’t know what to do in the absence 
of such standards of effective action. This is per- 
haps even more true for children than for adults. 
Under such conditions of confusion it is too easy 
for the “right people”’—those who know best— 
to take over and manipulate the group in the 
name of democracy. The philosophy implicit in 
some interpretations of “group dynamics” seems 
utterly ruthless, totalitarian. 

Both these positions are mechanically deter- 
ministic, although in different ways. Both lead to 
a real loss of respect for the child’s integrity, and 
leave no room for a democratic view of the child’s 
worth and his potentiality for independent, in- 
telligent behavior. 


Sound Elements, But Lose Child 


There are sound elements in all these view- 
points about which I have spoken so critically. 
But in every case when we have applied the 
theory we have followed the Piper, entranced by 
his colorful appearance—and lost the children! 

Let us re-examine the developmental viewpoint, 
this time starting from the youngster as he is 
known in our personal experience. Think of your 
own Johnny or Mary, the one you know person- 
ally, not the abstract “the child” we have been 
talking about. Johnny, or Mary, is an active, curi- 
ous agent, who in part creates his own effective 
environment. This sentence sums up the current 
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scientific viewpoint of development and contains 
several important truths about the youngster who 
comes alive as our Johnny or Mary, but tends to 
escape into abstraction as “the child.” So I repeat: 
Johnny is an active, curious agent, who in part 
creates his own effective environment. 

First, Johnny is active. Developmental psychol- 
ogy views the child as an energy system in which 
there is continuous input and output. A current 
view of development insists that activity in the 
organism is initiated and maintained, not by par- 
ticular stimuli, but by a massive, continuing input 
of many stimuli on all the sensory equipment. 
Much evidence has been accumulating recently, 
both from animal and human research, that pro- 
longed removal from this welter of patterned 
stimulation, seldom reacted to focally by the or- 
ganism, seriously disrupts the entire reactive pat- 
tern of the organism.* Indeed, if this removal 
occurs in infancy, the total developmental picture 
may be permanently impaired. 


A Bombardment of Stimuli 


Organized development and learning in the or- 
ganism are initiated and sustained by this barrage 
of pattern stimulation, on top of which are super- 
imposed the particular stimuli which come to 
evoke particular patterns of response or “adjust- 
ment.” The infant learns to recognize his mother’s 
face not only because a particular pattern of fea- 
tures is associated with comfort and satisfaction, 
but also because this pattern is superimposed on 
the constant bombardment of other visual, audi- 
tory, tactual, and kinesthetic stimulation which 
goes on unremittingly and keeps the system 
“toned-up” and active. Mary literally learns arith- 
metic because arithmetic lessons are superimposed 
on a total life pattern which includes parents, 
other children, teachers, friends, noises in the 
classrooms, pencils, paper, movies, TV, and all 
the other experiences which constitute the flow 
of the child’s life. There is much evidence to sug- 
gest that children who are exposed to a very lim- 
ited or meager environment may, indeed, have 
their capacity to respond to significant patterns 
of stimulation reduced by the lack of rich variety 
in the stimulation that comes in continuously. 

Although the organism as an energy system 
may be activated and maintained in normal ac- 
tivity by the continuing stimulation of its sensory 
equipment from without, the organism’s own ex- 
penditure of energy brings it into contact with 
special experiences at many points. Johnny as 4 
very young child touches, mouths, handles, takes 


® Hebb, op. cit. 
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apart, puts together, overturns, scatters, piles, and 
otherwise disrupts the household. But he gains 
the substrata of ideas, concepts, and understand- 
ings upon which all other specific learnings can 
be built. New skills thrust him into new transac- 
tions with his world. He learns to walk, and noth- 
ing in the house is inviolate, with resulting in- 
crease of mother-child interactions. A few years 
later he acquires a bike, and immediately his ef- 
fective world enlarges by many blocks, bringing 
him into contact with that “awful Jones kid who 
lives down by the tracks.” These changes come 
about because he is active and is continually ac- 
quiring new performances which enlarge his world. 
Try to keep the Johnny from walking; try to 
dissuade him from the bike! 


At Four, 400 Questions a Day 


John’s activity leads him to practice specific 
learnings to an extent much greater than our ex- 
perimental models have represented. Most lab- 
oratory psychologists’ studies of learning are con- 
ducted on simple performances, for a stated num- 
ber of trials per period of learning, to a criterion 
of a stated number of errorless trials. Educational 
psychology has done little better. Either the learn- 
ing study carries the subjects to a stated degree 
of performance, or for a stated number of per- 
formances, or the subjects work through a stand- 
ard amount of material under differing conditions 
of motivation, of practice, or of method of expo- 
sure to material. Actually, the total amount of 
repetitive experiences a child gains by his own 
activity is astronomical. Studies on language 
development show that a four-year-old utters 10,- 
000 words a day, and asks about 400 questions. 
This represents 830 words per hour while he is 
awake, or fourteen words per minute. The ques- 
tions average out to thirty an hour or one every 
two minutes. Studies of social contacts show sim- 
ilar staggering amounts of practice. Barker and 
Wright® have calculated that an ordinary eight- 
year-old living in a small rural community handles 
660 different behavior objects in the course of 
one day, making 2,218 transactions with these ob- 
jects. Many of the behavior objects are handled 
365 days a year. Very few specific school learn- 
ing experiences come within sight of this amount 
of repetitive experience, but school experiences 
can and do set off incidental practice of this sort. 
Teachers should realize that very often learning 
only starts under their jurisdiction, the most im- 
portant developments and applications occurring 
outside their classrooms. 


*Barker, Roger G., and Wright, Herbert F.. Midwess and Its 
Children. Evanston: Row Peterson & Co.. 1955. 
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In the second place Johnny, or Mary, is curious. 
In the past we have subscribed to theories of moti- 
vation which treat motives as drives, impelling 
the child to activities which reduce drive by satis- 
fying the condition of want created by the drive. 
When hungry, Mary is impelled to find food; 
when she eats the food the hunger drive is reduced 
—she is no longer hungry. This is a satisfying 
condition and reinforces her learning of the ac- 
tivities which led up to the drive reduction. On a 
shopping trip with his mother, Johnny wants some 
candy. His mother refuses; he whines, or begs; 
his mother gives in. He will whine on a future oc- 
casion to get candy. He learns to fuss, because 
drive reduction reénforces associated patterns of 
behavior. So we have emphasized making learning 
pleasant and satisfying. We have tried to associate 
patterns to be learned with reduction of needs. 

A somewhat different view obtains from the 
present-day recognition that Johnny’s curiosity, 
which has many features of a drive, is virtually in- 
satiable and cannot be reduced by consummatory 
activities. This is very apparent when Johnny is 
young, though I am sure that school teachers will 
wonder at the statement that the child’s curiosity 
cannot be satisfied! The very activities which fol- 
low from his curious exploration of his world lead 
on to further exploration. No small child has to 
be rewarded by food to get him to walk, or to 
learn to assemble picture puzzles. Normally, read- 
ing supplies its own “reward.” The car’s motor 
keeps the adolescent mechanic occupied for end- 
less hours. The fact is that John, at any age, is 
capable of a great deal of self-generated, search- 
ing, manipulative behavior, satisfying in its own 
right. His important learnings follow from this 
characteristic. This picture of John or Mary is a 
far cry from that of the unmarked slate, the pas- 
sive respondent to stimulation. It is also quite 
different from a simple view of development as 
unfolding or growth. It emphasizes the fact that 
each child seeks out stimulation. He learns be- 
cause he is an activated, active energy system with 
a strong impulse to explore, not only because his 
organic drives are reduced! 


Insufferable Little Prigs? 


In the third place Johnny is an agent. He acts 
if he makes free choices. We have stressed en- 
vironmental and dynamic determinism in psy- 
chology for so long, suggesting that the child is 
merely a product of the forces which push and 
pull him, that we overlook or deny his choice- 
making property. Without getting into a basic 
philosophical argument, we may say that John 
acts as if he makes choices of his own free will 
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and that society treats him as making such choic- 
es. Our legal system is organized upon the view 
that accountable persons make conscious choices, 
and this view is still influential in our schools, 
even though we admit that Mary is often moti- 
vated by factors over which she has no control 
and, indeed, of which she is completely unaware. 
Mary must have knowledges and skills to make 
the choices that are required of her. Only in part 
will society excuse the child or the adult whose 
oor behavior arises from factors over which he 
has little or no control. Should we, then, so fre- 
quently resort to clinical language to “explain 
away” poor behavior in children? Will we, by 
following the Pied Piper of “self-discovery” and 
“self-insight,” make our children into introspec- 
tive, intellectual, insufferable little prigs? Or 
should we just let them be themselves, unself- 
consciously? Will we, by permitting the indulgence 
and expression of urges in the hope of avoiding 
over-controlled neurotics, encourage irresponsible, 
psychopathic character-formation? 

Mary (or John) not only must have know- 
ledges and skills; she (or he) must also have a 
basic sense of ideals and values. There must be a 
sensitivity to others and a sense of responsibility 
(understood as consistency and accountability of 
the individual’s behavior), as well as loyalty and 
conformity to the group. These characteristics are 
not new to educational thinking, but I believe we 
are coming to a new recognition of their signifi- 
cance. Living in a democracy requires them, and 
the child must gain them along with his know- 
ledges and skills if he is to make adequate conduct 
choices and to take his place as an effective in- 
dividual in social life. 


Age-Related Characteristics 


Some research that we at the Institute of Child 
Welfare are engaged in at the present time brings 
this fact to us very forcibly. In two programs of 
testing separated by four years in the same popula- 
tion of children, we have discovered that aspects 
of personality seem to group themselves into two 
general categories distinguished by positive or 
negative relationship to age. Work habits and 
social knowledges, attitudes, and skills show def- 
inite learning increments as children grow older. 
But certain other aspects of personality, prin- 
cipally those having to do with attitudes of re- 
sponsibility, of social sensitivity, and of liking for 
experience, do not show much relationship to age. 
Apparently a pattern for the latter is established 
fairly early. It becomes stable and educational 
experiences as we now provide them have little 
impact. How early this pattern is established and 
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what experiences are influential in establishing it 
are still matters for conjecture. Our data suggest 
that the pattern is well formed by nine years of 
age, and there is reason to believe that family ex- 
perience is paramount. 


To Him That Has Shall Be Given 


Groups of well-adjusted and poorly-adjusted 
children, however, differ consistently on these non- 
age-related factors. Adjustment groups do not dif- 
fer sharply on intelligence and socio-economic 
factors, on the amount and kind of home train- 
ing in responsibility, on experiences with work 
and home chores. They do differ on teacher rat- 
ings of responsibility, on test scores derived from 
a schedule of responsible social attitudes, and on 
their liking for their work experiences. Further- 
more, these differences between the well-adjusted 
and the poorly-adjusted tend to increase with age. 
Somehow children early acquire a set toward life 
which they present to all their new experiences 
and through which they filter that experience se- 
lectively. The self-psychologists have been correct 
in calling attention to this process of selective per- 
ception. Truly, to him that has shall be given! 

Progressive educators in the Thirties accepted 
the developmental concept but combined it with 
a naive rationalism. They firmly believed that the 
school could furnish an environment which would 
evoke creative growth, and that this growth would 
inevitably be good, reasonable, and in the best 
interests of society. More recently, the stress on 
the child as a creature of hidden, emotional mo- 
tives or drives has questioned the inevitability of 
desirable development under appropriate auspices. 
Both concepts, however, have tended toward the 
same effect: we have ceased to expect school 
achievement according to a social standard, to set 
the concept of superior performance as the de- 
sirable norm, and to look to ideals as determina- 
tive of character traits. Yet in social and emotional 
achievements we hold the child firmly to a social 
norm—he must be like others! Today’s develop- 
mental psychology, while recognizing determinism, 
views the child as an agent in the choice situation. 
In this it is like self-psychology. The child brings 
something to his choices, which become organiz- 
ing and differentiating factors in further learning. 

Finally, Johnny in part creates his own effec- 
tive environment. To recognize how John or Mary 
may be a factor in creating his own environment, 
we may cite a familiar principle in developmental 
psychology, which we call the “cumulation of ef- 
fect.” This principle holds that a child reacts not 
only to the consequences of his behavior on him- 
self, but also to the consequences of his behavior 
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on other people in his society. This is the prin- 
ciple of the “vicious circle,” or its converse, that 
nothing succeeds like success. For reasons we may 
not at all understand at the moment, there are 
some experiences that Johnny will or will not enter 
into gladly, making them a part of himself. There 
are some learnings he will or will not practice. 
Because of this “choice,” he modifies the social 
climate in his family and at school. The sociol- 
ogist says he plays a role. He becomes the will- 
ing, cheerful boy, who is expected in new situa- 
tions to be willing and cheerful. Or he becomes 
the ill-tempered, unpredictable, cross-grained 
youngster who is handled gingerly by others be- 
cause he is likely to show socially unpleasant be- 
havior. He is expected to be consistent, and he 
often does live up to expectancy. 


Children Value Good Performance 


Not only does John play his role in response 
to expectancies by adults, but he also creates a 
social climate among his peers. With other chil- 
dren the youngster’s level of performance becomes 
very important in setting the tone of his social 
relationships. Our studies of social behavior are 
unequivocal. Children value good performance 
highly, whether it be in games, in sports, in school 
work, or in getting along with each other. The 
child who performs well gains acceptance; the 
child who tends to perform poorly is not so read- 
ily accepted, and there is a self-perpetuating qual- 
ity to his experience. The accepted child finds his 
contacts smooth and self-facilitating; the child who 
is not accepted finds his way increasingly diffi- 
cult. The impressions he creates serve to support 
the very behavior which caused the impressions. 


In stressing conformity to the group and ac- 
ceptance by the group as over against the valuation 
of performance, we may overlook the fact that 
the peer culture, set up by children themselves, 
is one of the most exacting, valuating cultures that 
persons can ever experience. Children are much 
less tolerant than we often wish or believe. They 
are much more cognizant of skillful performance 
and value it more highly than we sometimes de- 
sire. Today’s view of child development insists 
that individuals become consistently and markedly 
different because of this interactive process be- 
tween adult and peer expectancy on the one hand, 
and the child’s developing competencies on the 
other. Learning is a complex process in which 
the child himself as an energy system is an im- 
portant mediator between the signals he receives 
and the behavior he puts forth. Educators who 
seek to avoid evaluating performance, who want 
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to aid self-realization by minimizing the risk of 
failure, overlook this principle. 

The recent emphasis on the self-image and self- 
realization has drawn attention to a third and im- 
portant aspect of how Johnny helps create his own 
context—that is, the expectancy John has for him- 
self at any moment. His own levels of aspiration, 
ambition, and self-regard, which have been af- 
firmed so strongly by self-psychology, also help 
determine the aspects of experience to which he 
will respond. The child’s level of performance, 
then, is achieved through his activity within the 
constraints of two sets of expectancies—of him- 
self, and of others—the two sets operating to 
modify each other. Every person whose self-image 
is quite inaccurate, that is, seriously out of line 
with his abilities as appraised by others, is heading 
for difficulty. Accurate self-evaluation of per- 
formance is as important as motivation and is not 
quickly learned, because knowledge of the stand- 
ards of society as well as techniques of self-criti- 
cism are necessary. The school, as society’s prin- 
cipal agent, must advance this learning. Once 
basic communication skills are established, I do 
not see how we can avoid applying standards of 
performance. and social ones at that, if we are to 
help children achieve self-understanding. The self 
is realized in performance, not merely in the lan- 
guage of ontology; the child is socialized through 
gaining skills, not merely in the language of feel- 
ing states. 

Education has set as a major goal the develop- 
ment of healthy personality, but education has not 
always seen clearly that the criterion of adjust- 
ment is in the last analysis a social one, not only 
a subjective psychological or individual one, and 
that adjustment is judged by society in terms of 
action or performance, not only in terms of inten- 
tions or motives. The study of child development 
considers adjustment not so much an end state 
as a resultant of performances in which children 
are more or less successful and in which they can 
improve through learning. Performance here car- 
ries the broad meaning of overt behaviors of 
many sorts, practiced to some level of competence; 
it is not limited to high level of skill, or to par- 
ticular motor or intellectual patterns. 


Study Breeds New Concerns 


Scientific study of child development leads to 
a number of modifications in educational theory. 
It arouses a new concern with the child’s cognitive 
powers, his ability to know, to learn, to under- 
stand. The recognition that focal stimuli take on 
meaning against a background of oft-repeated ex- 
perience, that performance and skill grow with 
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age and competence, and that children themselves 
value learning and performance highly, suggest 
that we should pay deliberate attention to the de- 
velopment of skills and abilities through teaching. 

Although we must attend to performance and 
be concerned with gaining, using, and doing well, 
we should give renewed attention to attitudes and 
values, to awareness and concern for others and 
for their worth. Only as we value skills for definite 
purposes do skills have significance in the adult 
society. Children seem to attach importance to 
activity for its own sake; adults are usually more 
pragmatic. Adjustment must be defined in both 
performance and social value terms, never in one 
set only. 

The scientific viewpoint of child development 
should lead us also to face squarely the prob- 
lem of the personalistic goals of education. We 
have talked much about education’s responsibility 
for building personality. Current research sug- 
gests that this is largely a statement of faith. We 
do not find much evidence that we are influencing 
at all what we have claimed to be a major resultant 
of educational effort. The suggestion is that we 
should pay more attention to the things we know 
we can influence, namely performance. And we 
should recognize that some of today’s emphasis 
on adjustment as a very personal concept, defined 
in terms of feeling states or attitudes, is misplaced. 
Adjustment also has a distinctly social reference 
and in the last analysis is gauged by performance 
in relation to social norms. 

The child development viewpoint recognizes 
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that the end of the developmental process must 
be the attainment of mature independence and 
self-reliance. Education has laid stress on living 
effectively in the present as the best assurance of 
ultimate ability to live in a world of mature, in- 
dependent persons. Yet the final test of develop- 
ment is not the adequacy of the momentary ad- 
justment, or the fulfillment of a stage in the course 
of growth, important though this may be. The 
final test of the educative process is the person’s 
conduct as worker, citizen, and parent, and his 
ability to fulfill these roles successfully. 

For more than fifty years we have pursued 
various Pied Pipers. Perhaps I am merely pro- 
posing another, but I hope with this difference: 
having hearkened to many melodies based on 
philosophies of child development, I urge that we 
recognize features of child behavior well docu- 
mented by scientific studies of development. These 
features of behavior, it seems to me, have not been 
adequately incorporated in our methods and pro- 
cedures today. As we take account of these as- 
pects of child development, I expect we will pay 
a little more attention to performance, and a little 
less to feelings, a little more to skill and a little 
less to intentions, more to evidence, and a little 
less to naive “best thinking.” But let us be care- 
ful not to wander off after the doctrine of formal 
discipline; there is more than a hint of this tune 
in the air again. Above all, let’s watch the chil- 
dren—Johnny and Mary—to observe their capaci- 
ties for development as active agents who in part 
create their own effective environments. 


To Awaken Interest in Math 


Something different in mathematics education 
has been written by Louis Grant Brandes (Lambda 
1554) of Alameda, Calif. Titled “Math Can Be 
Fun,” it was published this year in student and 
teacher editions by J. Weston Walch, Portland, 
Maine. 

The 200-page book may be used from seventh 
to tenth grades, inclusive, in arithmetic, algebra, and 
geometry classes. The publisher says, “Instead of 
bemoaning the national shortage of mathematicians 
and scientists, use this concrete method of awakening 
interest among your students.” The book’s contents 
include mathematical puzzles, tricks, games, stories, 
problems, oddities, and opticai illusions. 


Closed-Cireuit TV Report 


The American Council on Education has pub- 
lished “Teaching by Closed-Circuit Television,” re- 
porting a conference held last February at the State 
University of Iowa. Additional copies may be ob- 
tained from the Council's Publication Division at 
$1.00 each. 


Teaching English to Foreign Students 

The average foreign student who must learn 
“American English” to attend college in the U. S. 
can do so almost twice as quickly when audio 
laboratory techniques are added to his classroom 
training, an experiment conducted this summer at 
New York University shows. 

Sixty students from seventeen other nations com- 
pleted a summer pre-university course in English. 
Supplementing the regular instruction in grammar 
and written composition was training in the new 
English Language Laboratory. 

The laboratory features a sound machine playing 
recordings of basic words and phrases through ear- 
phones to students assembled around tables. The 
principle of repetition is fully utilized. Words and 
phrases difficult for non-English-speaking people are 
played often. Students repeat orally what they hear 
or write what they comprehend. Misconceptions can 
be immediately corrected. 

“Comprehension of spoken English is the greatest 
language problem for most foreign students,” com- 
ments Grant Taylor, who directs the course. “The 
laboratory hits directly at this central difficulty.” 
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The South Calls for Research 


The eleven-state Southern Association of Colleges and 


Secondary Schools has issued a call for institutional or in- 
dividual adoption of twenty educational research studies. 
Among those tabbed “urgent” are a study of patterns of 
desegregation, a study of teacher education and certification, 
and an investigation of the conflict between “educators” 


and “scholars.” 


studies that eighty-one leading southern edu- 

cators feel are needed at this time. The 
studies are arranged in order of importance as 
decided by members of the Commission on Re- 
search and Service of the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. It is the hope 
of the Commission on Research and Service that 
southern agencies and individuals interested in 
conducting educational research will adopt one 
or more of these studies as a project and see it 
through to completion. 

The Commission on Research and Service has 
itself decided to sponsor two projects, a study 
of the junior high school and a study of in-service 
education of teachers and administrators. It is 
already conducting a study of school improve- 
ment at the system-wide level. 


(xe following is an analysis of research 


I. A Study of Patterns of Desegregation 


It has been reported that some sixty-five or 
more schools have been desegregated within the 
past few years and that additional numbers will 
follow in the near future. Recognizing that there 
are many problems involved which may be ex- 
clusively southern in nature, this study might at- 
tempt either or both of the following approaches: 


1. Description and analysis of the major pat- 
terns of desegregation in an urban and a 
rural sample of the schools (preferably 
southern or near-southern) already deseg- 
regated. Case study type data would be ob- 
tained concerning: 


MR. WEY (Alpha 1462) is associate dean of the 
Graduate School, Appalachian State Teachers Col- 
lege, Boone, North Carolina. As secretary of the 
Commission on Research of the Southern Associa- 
oe he welcomes questions on any of the proposed 
Studies, 
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a. effective and ineffective techniques used 
by administrators and school officials; 

b. community forces and reactions; 

c. the roles played by the students, both in 
and out of school; 

d. specific positive or negative incidents 
occurring before and during the process 
of change; 

e. a follow-up (possibly) to evaluate the 
present situation in the school. 

2. Description and analysis of a school about 
to be desegregated. Case study material 
would be compiled on: 

a. community-school-social-political factors 
leading to the decision to desegregate; 

b. reactions of community, students, and 
Officials to the desegregation decision; 

c. local developments as they occur fol- 
lowing the decision, attempting to isolate 
the main forces, tensions, conflicts, com- 
munications, programs of action and 
their effects. This to be accomplished 
by observations, surveys, and situational 
analyses of individual behavior and so- 
cial interaction. 


Il. A Study of the Junior High School 


Very little that is new has come out of the 
junior high in the past several years. Current 
books in the field are similar to the early ones. 
It seems that studies are continually being made 
of the high school and elementary school. Some- 
times the junior high is included, but more often 
it is neglected. Too often the junior high pro- 
gram is nothing more than the senior high pro- 
gram moved downward. In making a study of 
the junior high school, the Commission on Re- 
search and Service hopes to make use of data 
collected by the Commission on Secondary 
Schools, which is now engaged in a junior high 
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The SACSS 


The Commission on Research and Serv- 
ice of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools is composed of thirty 
southern educators. Its major purposes are 
the determination of what research is needed, 
the stimulation of such research on the part 
of other agencies and individuals, and the 
sponsorship of research through its own 
resources. 

At a meeting held in Louisville in Decem- 
ber, 1954, the commission decided to make 
a survey to determine what educational re- 
search is most needed in the Southern 
States. Dean Wey, commission secretary, 
conducted the survey and analyzed the re- 
sults. In this article he lists twenty proposed 
studies in order of the priority attached to 
them by the eighty-one respondents. 

The Southern Association is composed of 
educators in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
and Virginia. The executive committee of 
the Commission on Research and Service is 
composed of Dean Wey; L. O. Todd, super- 
intendent of Meridian Public Schools, Meri- 
dian, Miss.; C. C. Colvert, professor of 
education, University of Texas; Herman 
Frick, professor of education, Florida State 
University; Dennis Noah, professor of edu- 
cation, Louisiana State University; Earl 
Ramer, professor of education, University 
of Tennessee; and Kirby P. Walker, super- 
intendent of Jackson Public Schools, Jack- 
son, Miss. 


study, and the Southern States Work Conference, 
which this year began a major study of the edu- 
cation of young adolescents. 

Il. A Study of Teacher Education and Cer- 
tification 


With the ever-increasing demand for more and 
better teachers, it would seem that a compre- 
hensive study of teacher education in the col- 
leges of the southern region and a study of the 
certification of teachers in the different states of 
the southern region is definitely needed. 

Questions with which a study of teacher edu- 
cation and certification might be concerned are 
as follows: 

1. What are the different types of certificates 
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issued by the different states? 

2. How do the requirements for similar certi- 
ficates compare in various states? 

3. What are the comparative requirements for 
certificate renewal in various states? 

4. How does the number of teachers in south- 
ern states who received their professional 
education in states other than where they 
are employed compare with the total num- 
ber of teachers? 

5. How does the number of teachers who have 
taught in other states compare with the 
total number of southern teachers? 

6. What are the difficulties encountered in se- 
curing teaching positions in states other 
than those in which training was received? 

7. What are some practical considerations 
looking toward region-wide certification or 
reciprocity among the states in certification? 

8. How might we certify graduates of liberal 
arts colleges who have had no professional 
courses in their programs? 


A Study of In-Service Education of 
Teachers and Administrators 


IV. 


The problems in the area of in-service educa- 
tion are many. A study aimed at the discovery 
and solution of these problems will be of great 
value to the region. Such a study should include 
all personnel who are concerned with the pro- 
gram within the school or classroom. If such a 
study can bring about an improvement in the 
in-service training programs of the schools, then 
it will have a strong positive effect on the in- 
structional programs. This study will fit in very 
well with other projects of the association now 
underway, and has been adopted for commission 
sponsorship. 


Vv. A Study of Improvement Procedures in 
the Individual School 


The type of study described here would be 
aimed at improving procedures in the individual 
school under the leadership of the principal. 
Such a study could well be an aspect and within 
the framework of the larger study of school im- 
provement now being sponsored by the Com- 
mission on Research and Service. 

There is a great need for intensive and detailed 
study, analysis, and evaluation of the processes 
used in initiating, executing, and evaluating the 
improvement of teaching and curricula in in- 
dividual schools. 

Such a study would involve investigations of 
such questions as: 
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1. How is school improvement best initiated 
in the individual school? 

2. Who is responsible for initiating improve- 
ment? 

3. What practices and conditions in the in- 
dividual school unit facilitate improvement? 

4. What knowledge of human behavior and 
processes of changing behavior is available? 

5. How can faculties come to possess this in- 
formation? 

6. How can adequate time be provided? 

7. How can school improvement projects be 
financed? 

8. What outside resources can be used and 
how can they be used most effectively? 


One approach might be through selection of 
a number of school centers for study where there 
is general agreement that much has been ac- 
complished in the improvement of teaching and 
curricula. The study would consist of intensive 
investigations into how these things came to hap- 

n. Many reports are made of what was ac- 
complished, but seldom is material found that 
tells the story in a day-by-day, blow-by-blow man- 
ner, showing from the very beginning the factors 
that operated in the situation to initiate progress, 
the trials and errors, the failures as well as the 
successes along the way. 

From such data, carefully gathered from sev- 
eral situations and analyzed, there might emerge 
a set of criteria or operational principles which 
would then be tested in experimental or pilot 
centers. 


VI. A Study to Determine How “Academic 
Scholars” and “Professional Educa- 
tors” Work Together in the Education 
of Teachers 


This is one of the major problems in teacher 
education and it should be faced forthrightly. It 
would help considerably for the Commission on 
Research to include as many “scholars” as “edu- 
cators.” A committee of the association or the 
commission might be appointed to study this 
problem. The committee should be equally rep- 
resentative of both groups and should be chaired 
by someone, probably an administrator, who has 
the respect of both groups. The committee might 
define the problem and point up its significance. 
It might conduct studies of institutions of higher 
learning in the region, seeking to discover prob- 
lems and practices which have served to lessen 
the tensions and bring about sympathetic under- 
standing and cooperative activity between the 
two groups. 
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VII. A Study of the Master Teacher 


The Southern Association could render a serv- 
ice to the teaching profession in the South by 
attempting to identify the factors which produce 
master teachers. The study might take on an as- 
pect differing from the traditional study of good 
teaching. For years colleges of education and 
teachers colleges have gone on the assumption 
that teachers who have been prepared in insti- 
tutions designed for the preparation of teachers 
were better teachers than those who come from 
liberal arts colleges. This has not been established 
by research. 

Therefore, a study of the Southern States in 
which an attempt is made to locate outstanding 
teachers without reference to their training quali- 
fications, and then an investigation to determine 
the types of experiences they have had which con- 
tributed to their success should uncover data of 
great value to those engaged in the preparation 
of teachers. Furthermore, objective answers to 
the question “What makes the master teacher?” 
should help training institutions and school sys- 
tems in increasing the number of such teachers. 


VIll. A Study to Determine the Nature and 
Quality of the Program of General 
Information in the Secondary Schools 
of the South 


The mere fact that all students enrolled in 
grades seven through twelve are required to take 
the general education offered by schools makes 
it of sufficient importance to justify considerable 
research into what the program is like. In addi- 
tion to this fact, there are reputed to be wide 
variations among schools in respect to the nature 
of the program of general education offered, 
and in some schools there is reputed to be con- 
siderable experimentation in this area. Moreover, 
since the general education program is the part 
of the program which is common to all pupils in 
a given schoul, and since there is wide-spread 
dissatisfaction among colleges and lay citizens 
with the product of the high school, it seems that 
an appropriate place to begin research is with 
this part of the program. 

In carrying on such a research project, it seems 
that the following steps should be taken: 


1. A survey of Southern Association high 
schools to discover: 


a. the pattern of organization of general 


education; 
b. the content (nature of) in general edu- 


cation courses; 
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c. promising practices among schools that 
are experimenting with atypical programs. 


2. An evaluation of the outcomes of general 
education in terms of agreed objectives. 


3. Research dealing with the common needs 
or concerns of youth involving: 


a. the nature of the demands which the 
culture of the South makes upon youth; 

b. typical concerns of youth as expressed 
by youth; 

c. the relationship between “a” and “b” and 
the findings of research in the area of 
child growth and development. 


4. Critical analysis of the programs of general 
education in the schools in terms of what 
is found in No. 3 above. 


IX. A Study of the Principal’s Role in Cur- 
riculum Improvement 


A tentative breakdown of this study might 
include such problems as the following: 


1. What does the school principal conceive 
his role to be at present? 

2. What do school superintendents and super- 
visors conceive the principal’s role to be? 

3. To what extent are system-wide adminis- 
trative and supervisory functions encourag- 
ing the principal to assume his appropriate 
role? 

4. What leadership and other skills in this re- 
gard do principals most often lack? 

5. What attitudes of teachers toward the prin- 
cipal’s leadership role need to be taken into 
account? 


X. A Study to Determine the Placement of 
Content Material in the Elementary Cur- 
riculum 


The elementary field is urgently in need of 
some cooperative research to shed additional light 
on the proper placement of certain content ma- 
terials in the curriculum. For example, too much 
of the arithmetic teaching has involved mental 
gymnastics rather than the actual solving of prob- 
lems. Many of the pupils will measure higher on 
arithmetic skills at the end of the seventh and 
eighth grades than they will in the last year of 
senior high school, primarily because whatever 
skills may have been developed are not kept alive. 

There is some evidence to indicate that some 
of the arithmetic processes are studied before the 
child is mature enough to really understand them. 
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However, if an individual school system moves 
material from a lower grade to a higher grade in 
any field, it runs the risk of being condemned. 
The public may assume that a school system is 
better which teaches earlier. 


XI. A Study of the Educational Opportuni- 
ties Available for Older Youth 


The tremendous increase in our secondary 
school population, with no end in sight, causes 
many a southern educator to wonder what is going 
to happen to our public school program for older 
youth, particularly those youth who have com- 
pleted the twelth grade and who can profit by 
continuing their education. It would seem that 
there should be some way of putting together in 
a purposeful way all educational experiences for 
older youth and adults. 

An initial approach to problems in this area 
might be a study of questions such as the follow- 
ing: 


1. How many older youth are there in the 
U.S. today? How many in the eleven South- 
ern States? 

2. How rapidly are these numbers increasing 
in each case? 

3. What kind of educational opportunities are 
available at present? Can they meet future 
needs? What is their cost? 

4. What kinds of educational opportunities 
do these older youth need and want? 

5. What are the employment trends in our 
region? 

6. To what extent are post-high school edu- 
cational facilities in the South utilized at 
present? 

7. How can a community develop the type of 
further educational opportunity that will 
be of greatest service and value to the com- 
munity and its people? What are the first 
steps to be taken? What type of survey or 
study, if any, is needed? 

8. What cooperative arrangements could be 
made with the state university or other de- 
gree-granting institutions to help in the ex- 
tension of opportunities to more of our 
older youth? 

9. What are the possibilities for developing 
cooperative work study programs for part- 
time students? 

10. To what extent can the junior college, com- 
munity college, or similar institution meet 
the needs of those who have completed 
their high school work and can profit by 

continuing their education? 
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It was suggested that the National Association 
of Chief State School Officers be asked to co- 
operate in such a study; also, that this type of 
study might start with a re-examination of the 
report of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education, Higher Education for American 


Democracy, Harper Bros., 1948. 
It was further suggested that a study of this 
type might be subdivided as follows: 


a. Population studies and estimates of the 
number of youth who will be seeking some 
kind of post-secondary education. 

. Descriptions of the various kinds of institu- 
tions in which post-secondary education is 
now provided in the various states 

c. Estimates of the probable number, size, and 
distribution of institutions of the various 
kinds which will be needed over a ten- or 
twenty-year period 

. Suggestions as to how to approach the mat- 
ter of providing such institutions 


Attention was called to the fact that one of 
the major institutions in the region has requested 
a large grant to study problems of junior colleges. 


A Study of Factors in the High In- 
cidence of Pupil Failure and Promo- 
tion 


It has been observed that some secondary 
and elementary schools maintain a higher ratio of 
student failure than do others of the same type. 
These variations occur within a single state and 
are found sometimes in adjoining communities. 
This study would analyze a sample of high-failure 
schools and another sample of high-promotion 
schools to determine the most frequent and con- 
sistent distinguishing factors. Serious questions 
have been raised as to whether the condition is 
related to basic differences in philosophy of teach- 
ers, different school policies, or genuinely different 
achievement levels of pupils. 

Many variables would have to be explored, 
among them: 


. socio-economic status of the local communi- 
ties; 

. teacher-student ratio; 

. training and experience of teachers; 

. teachers’ salaries; 

. expenditure per pupil; 

. curricular and extra-curricular offerings and 
participation; 

. emotional adjustment; 

. parent participation; 
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. achievement in basic skills; 

. teacher philosophy and attitude; 

. community growth patterns; 

. pupil intelligence and mental maturity fac- 
tors. 


Such an analysis should help elementary and 
secondary schools evaluate the sources of their 
own inadequacies and should aid higher institu- 
tions in understanding and equating the grad- 
uates of many different schools. 


XIII. Identification and Analysis of Major 
Forces Involved in the Improvement 


of Higher Education 


This study would attempt to discover the 
primary forces involved in the accomplishment 
of change in an institution. Many changes are 
now taking place in higher education in the South, 
but no attempt has been made to determine how 
and why these changes are initiated, what forces 
are acting to promote or resist the changes, or 
what the eventual result might be within ten 
to twenty years. This study, while of a general 
survey nature, would be directed toward an 
analysis of the above variables. 

The three major steps would involve: 


1. The identification of adequate criteria to 
measure change in an institution. A pilot 
sample might be used as source material 
and would include survey and analysis of 
such factors as: 


a. faculty, student, and public identification 
of significant changes; 

b. changes in catalog program and courses 
offered; 

c. administrative practices and policies; 

. public records and accounts of changes 
occurring; 

. Staff changes, salaries, enrollments, ac- 
creditation, state and local services of- 
fered, etc. 


. A specific survey of each cooperating south- 
ern institution, to be made by a local com- 
mittee at each institution under the overall 
direction of the project director. Data, in- 
cluding ratings, observations, and case ma- 
terial, would be secured in an attempt to 
isolate and appraise significant changes, or 
efforts to change, in each institution. The 
major changes taking place in southern 
higher education would be summarized. 


. An intensive follow-up and analysis of se- 
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lected institutions undergoing the most 
change and least change, with perhaps five 
to eight in each group. Attempting to 
identify the differentiating forces of change 
or lack of change in the two groups might 
involve: 


a. collection of case study data at each se- 
lected school; 

b. depth interviews, questionnaires, and 
surveys among persons most instrumen- 
tal in change; 

c. analysis of publications, public relations 
reports, handbooks, catalogs, etc.; 

d. identification of recurring sequences or 
patterns of change; 

e. sources of resistance to change and the 
manner in which resistance efforts were 
organized; 

f. analysis of the relationship between 
change, quality of learning, status, alum- 
ni support, research, national ratings, po- 
litical controls, financial support, and 
other such factors identified in Numbers 
1 and 2 above. 


XIV. A Study of the Organization and Con- 
trol of the Public Schools 


In some parts of the South it has been im- 
possible, in the past, to build school systems with 
the objective of educating all the people on the 
foundation of ‘a politically conceived and main- 
tained system whereby the State is broken down 
into a multitude of administrative units. 

Now that the South is emerging economically, 
it is opportune to give attention to organizational 
aspects of the institution that will have most to 
do with future progress. 

In order to do so, a study should be made that 
would consider the situation regarding school dis- 
trict organization and the extent to which political 
rather than professional considerations control 
administration. Such a study should recommend 
criteria for establishing efficient school districts, 
as well as point up abuses due to political inter- 
ference. The hope is that such a study would 
strengthen the hands of those who recognize and 
resist the forces that weaken professional con- 
trol. It might also increase the number of those 
who recognize this basic weakness of public 
education in the South. 


XV. A Study of Reading at the Secondary 
School Level 


Despite the fact that reading is a complex 
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skill which cannot be completely taught by the 
end of the elementary school, formal instruction 
in reading is usually stopped at this point. The 
picture of poor reading in the secondary school is 
clear enough to indicate that there is a desperate 
need for such instruction. The commission feels 
that the concepts and skills needed in this area 
are not being given to secondary teachers in their 
pre-service education and that very little is being 
done in in-service education. Remedial reading is 
only a part of the answer. The skill of reading is 
a developmental one which is not thoroughly de- 
veloped by the end of the elementary school. De- 
velopmental reading needs to be continued 
throughout the secondary school period. 


XVI. A Survey of Provisions of Curriculum 
Research Studies Now Being Made in 
the Southern States 


There are many research studies now under 
way in the Southern States and it would be very 
valuable to know something of each of these. 
It would seem that research could be advanced 
considerably by having more objective knowledge 
of organization, budgetary provisions, and ways 
of working involved in such research now under- 
way. In addition to the individual doctoral studies 
(and these would not be included in the survey), 
there must be a considerable number of studies 
being carried forward by state departments of 
education, city and county school systems, col- 
lege bureaus of research, and other agencies. It 
would seem that a survey of the provisions for 
this research might be a stimulating and helpful 
device in promoting more research, if presented 
in published form. 


XVII. A Study of the Need for School Hous- 
ing in the Southern States, Both New 
Plants and Additions. 


A Study of What Schools Might Do 
for the Improvement of the Eco- 
nomic Base Undergirding Public 
Education in the South. 


XVIII. 


XIX. A Study of How Different Groups 
Within the Association Might Co- 
ordinate Their Efforts to Define and 
Develop One or Two Research Stud- 
ies To Be Underwritten by a Founda- 


tion. 


XX. A Study of the Manner in Which 
Known Results of Research May be 
More Generally Applied in Class- 


room. 
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Television and School Achievement 


That televiewing can become a childhood vice is not news 
to parents and educators. But why is it a vice? Does it 
ruin eyes, intellect, or moral virtue? Or does it simply 
rob the child of time better spent in other ways? Sound 
research answers are few, but a Phi Delta Kappan reports 
herewith on one definitive bit of study. His chief recom- 
mendation: The child’s television fare should be planned 
for better quality and lesser quantity, because excessive 
viewing probably lowers academic proficiency. 


By LLOYD F. SCOTT 


S school achievement affected by television 

l viewing? Are certain subject matter areas in 

the elementary curriculum affected by tele- 
vision viewing while other areas are not? 

Do children with higher I.Q.’s watch more tele- 
vision than the less mentally gifted children? 

Do children of high socio-economic position 
show greater or less interest in television than 
other children? 

Are children with certain school or leisure 
time interests more attracted to the television set? 

If significant affect is found in any of the 
above cases, what is its nature? 

Do children who watch television demonstrate 
better or poorer patterns of adjustment than 
children who view less often? 

The above are representative of the myriad 
queries that parents and educators alike are ask- 
ing about the relationships between children and 
commercial television. 

To date these questions have largely remained 
unanswered because, for the most part, interest in 
television’s effect upon children has evidenced 
itself in more generalized studies. Little attention 
has been given to the specific relationships be- 
tween children and television-viewing inherent in 
the above questions. 

Some current authors point up advantages of 
television in fostering academic attainment for all 
children. Other writers indicate that television 
viewing has shown, and is showing, negligible 
effect upon the scholastic proficiency of all chil- 
dren. What are we to believe? 

The major attention in a study completed by 


MR. scoTT (Lambda 1778) was a doctoral student 
at the University of California, Berkeley, when he 
completed the research for this paper. He is now 
principal, Walnut Heights Elementary School, Wal- 
nut Creek, Calif. 
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the author in 1954 at San Leandro, California, 
was devoted to an objective determination of the 
relationships between the amount of television 
viewing by children and the following character- 
istics of children televiewers: 

(1) Achievement in reading, arithmetic, lan- 

guage, and spelling 

(2) Intelligence quotient 

(3) Personal and social adjustment 

(4) Educational and leisure time interests 

(5) Occupational rating of parent 

Within four randomly selected elementary 
schools, the investigation was confined to the 
sixth and seventh grades—fifteen classes with an 
enrollment of 456 students. 

For two one-week periods these children on 
each school day checked those programs that they 
actually had viewed since their last school at- 
tendance. The check lists, developed for the ex- 
periment, were distributed to all children in the 
fifteen classes. Records of those children who 
had no television receiver at home or for whom 
records were incomplete were not considered in 
the final analysis. Responses of doubtful validity 
caused other records to be withdrawn. 

The upper 27 per cent and the lower 27 
per cent of the remaining 407 children, based 
upon the distribution of total television viewing 
time, were compared on the characteristics listed 
above. Such comparisons were made only after it 
was determined that significant differences in 
amount of viewing time did not exist between 
boys and girls, between older and younger chil- 
dren, and between those children having tele- 
vision in the home for less than one year. Such 
determinations were deemed desirable, because 
some of the current literature suggests that dif- 
ferences may exist in children’s television view- 
ing time due to these factors. 
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The range in amount of viewing time for the 
upper 27 per cent was from 22% hours per 
week to 6912 hours per week. The lower 27 per 
cent included children who viewed no hours per 
week to 9% hours per week. 


TABLE I. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN TELEVI- 
SION VIEWING TIME AND SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVE- 
MENT FACTORS AS REVEALED BY COMPARISON 
OF UPPER AND LOWER GROUPS IN TELEVISION 
VIEWING TIME 


Characteristic Group Mean M,-M,* CR*®* Disposition*** 


Arithmetic 


Upper «2.90 1.906 Significant 
3 23 —1.10 835 Nor significant 
34.65 =—2.25 1.284 Not significant 
ducational —2.51 2.023 Significant 


* Difference berween means of the two groups 
* *Critical ratio 
***Wherther or not the difference between the two groups would 

be likely to occur by chance 

As may be noted from Table I, a comparison 
of mean achievement test scores for these two 
groups reveals no significant statistical differences, 
at the 1.5 per cent level, in language achievement 
and spelling achievement. Significant differences 
were found, however, in arithmetic, reading, and 
total achievement. All of these differences favored 
that group of children who are in the lower 27 
per cent of the distribution of television viewing 
time. Those children who view more television 
achieve less proficiency, as measured by standard- 
ized tests, in arithmetic and reading and are 
significantly inferior in total achievement to those 
children who view less. 


TABLE II. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN TELEVI- 
SION VIEWING TIME AND OCCUPATIONAL RAT- 
ING OF PARENT(S) AS REVEALED BY COMPARI- 
SON OF UPPER AND LOWER GROUPS IN TELE- 
VISION VIEWING TIME 


Characteristic Group Mean M,-M, CR Disposition 
Occupational U 4.73 
Rating of 54 2.810 Significant 
Parent(s) Lower 4.19 


Results of the experiment also revealed a sig- 
nificant difference between upper and lower 
groups when parental occupation was considered, 
as shown in Table II. Those children who teleview 
to a greater extent have parents who are rated 
significantly lower on the socio-economic scale 
than are parents of the children who do less tele- 
viewing. 
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Unlucky Thirteen? 


The first major study into family TV 
habits and attitudes indicates that children 
average thirteen hours a week viewing 
their favorite programs. The survey of 
America’s first television generation further 
reveals that: 

The great majority of children’s TV shows 
are westerns—which average ten and one- 
half violent episodes per hour. 

Some children’s programs average as high 
as twenty-five violence scenes an hour. 

Nearly 75 per cent of parents favor chil- 
dren’s TV fare as it stands. 

Some 25 per cent of parents, mostly in 
upper income brackets, are strongly critical 
and want radical improvements. 

Reaction of the remaining five per cent is 
mixed. 

The survey covered a five per cent 
sample of the population of New Haven, 
Connecticut. Sponsored jointly by the Na- 
tional Council of Churches through its 
Broadcasting and Film Commission and by 
Yale Divinity School, it took a small army 
of interviewers into more than 3,500 homes. 
In addition to the city’s single TV station, 
New Haven viewers also watch programs on 
the six channels operating in New York City. 

The greatest disapproval was registered 
by the best-educated families and by white- 
collar workers, only 54 per cent of whom 
approved current programs, and by parents 
of children four through nine years old, 
one-third of whom were generally unfavor- 
able toward what their children see. 


TABLE III. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN TELEVI- 
SION VIEWING TIME AND INTELLIGENCE FAC. 
TORS AS REVEALED BY COMPARISON OF UPPER 
AND LOWER GROUPS IN TELEVIEWING TIME 


Characteristic Group Mean M,-M, CR Disposition 

igence Upper 101-93 -5.10 2.516 Significant 
on-Language 

—2.45 1.177 Not significant 


The investigation also disclosed a significant 
difference between upper and lower groups on in- 
telligence factors. Children who view more tele- 
vision programs have significantly lower language 
intelligence quotient scores and total intelligence 
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uotient scores than their lesser-viewing friends. 

No differences of significance were found be- 
tween the two groups of children when com- 
parisons were made on the basis of personal ad- 
justment, social adjustment, leisure-time interests, 
or in-school interests. 

Though no attempt was made to assign cause 
and effect to these relationships, the relationships 
were clear enough to dispell a few contemporary 
beliefs about the educational values of commercial 
television. They were clear enough, as well, to call 
forth some speculation regarding these values. 


Reasons for Relationships 


The findings of this study, as outlined, may 
depend to some extent upon conditions brought 
about by television viewing as it relates to the 
child. Though the suggestions in the following 
paragraphs must be regarded as speculation, they 
may provide some possible reasons, froin among 
many, for relationships as they were found to 
exist. 

The established inverse relationship between 
total television viewing and achievement in arith- 
metic reveals that the child who views television 
heavily may be expected to receive a low score 
in arithmetic achievement. In this instance of 
arithmetic achievement (which may depend some- 
what upon the completion of homework assign- 
ments), those children who view heavily may ne- 
glect this portion of their arithmetic development 
and the neglect may be severe enough to be re- 
flected in achievement test scores. It may be, too, 
that activities engaged in by those children not 
strongly tied to the television screen are helpful 
in the promotion of facility with arithmetic 
processes. 

In the case of reading, the same inverse re- 
lationship was found. The child most devoted to 
television achieves to a lesser extent in reading 
than the child who views television in moderation. 
The suggestion has been made that reading may 
be improved by television viewing, since the 
child is compelled in many cases to read dialogue, 
signs, advertisements, and the like. Though this 
possibility cannot be denied, the study findings 
suggest that there are much better ways of im- 
proving reading. This would certainly seem to be 
true if the chosen alternate activity were the 
reading of a good book! The relationship found 
between reading and television viewing may also 
be explained, of course, by lack of diligence in 
school work when the child is at home. 

That total achievement is also related to more 
television viewing is not surprising in the light 
of the apparent relationships between arithmetic 
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or reading achievement and television viewing. 
However, certain explanations apply more readily 
to the total achievement-televiewing relationship. 
Television viewing to the extent found with the 
upper group demands a great deal of concentra- 
tion. It may also demand time that should prop- 
erly be devoted to sleep. In either case, it can 
bring about mental or physical fatigue or both. 
Fatigue is hardly conducive to top achievement 
in the classroom. 

There is also a possibility that an emotional 
tension of an as-yet-unmeasured character may 
be built up within the school-age child due to the 
artificial situation so often portrayed on the tele- 
vision screen. Such an emotional tension may 
well be reflected in scholastic achievement. 

That a low language intelligence quotient and 
a low total intelligence quotient seem to be as- 
sociated with heavy television viewing (an inverse 
relationship) may be attributable in some meas- 
ure to neglect of some aspects of language de- 
velopment due to preoccupation with the tele- 
vision fare. It is more reasonable to believe, 
however, that as a general rule television pro- 
grams are of such an intellectual level that they 
would interest only those children of lower in- 
telligence. The child with a greater intelligence 
quotient also may have a greater discrimination 
in his selection of television programs. 

It is possible also that a balance in activities, 
or the possession of broader interests by the child, 
are characteristics related to intelligence in such 
a fashion as to bring about this result. In any 
case, no such relationship is found between non- 
language intelligence factors and televiewing. 


Low Income, More TV 


Children who view television to a greater extent 
seem to have parents who are rated lower on an 
occupational rating scale. It is possible, therefore, 
that economic factors have some influence upon 
the extent of difference between upper and lower 
groups in total television viewing when compared 
in this characteristic. Those occupations rating 
higher on the occupational scale receive propor- 
tionately greater remuneration in most cases. Very 
possibly, then, the standard of living for people 
so rated is increased. An increase in standard of 
living makes possible a greater variety of recrea- 
tional and entertainment experiences and, there- 
fore, less dependence upon television as a means 
of entertainment. 

The above speculations constitute those sug- 
gested by significance of difference between means 
of upper and lower groups when compared on the 
characteristic in question. Discussion of any re- 
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lationships of less statistical consequence would 
yield little of value. 

The findings of this study and the preceding 
discussion have interesting implications for edu- 
cators and parents, of course. Does excessive 
television viewing have seriously unhealthy re- 
sults? The study points to the need for further 
analysis of commercial TV’s educational hazards. 
There is a possibility, of course, that the rela- 
tionship between intelligence and television view- 
ing is the same relationship found between some 
areas of scholastic achievement and television 
viewing. We are all aware of the inter-relation- 
ship of intelligence and achievement. 

We should like to see the outcome of an ex- 
periment to determine whether school achieve- 
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ment of our higher group could be improved 
by a strict limitation of its TV diet. 

Though such further experimentation in the 
relationships herein discussed will be necess 
to determine cause and effect, the present study 
certainly implies that the amount of television 
viewing done by children is profoundly worthy 
of the attention of parents and teachers alike, 
Our own feeling is that if scholastic achievement 
is valued above television viewing, as it must al- 
ways be, then children must be introduced to 
planned television viewing. Planning must be 
made to limit quantity. Planning is also vital to 
assure some quality in the child’s television fare, 
Educational achievement must triumph over the 
television hazard! 


The Red Method of Coerced Learning 


American students of communication have been in- 
trigued by the success of Red China’s conscious methods of 
propaganda. The “engineering of consent” by oral tech- 
niques has become a well-developed science in China’s pre- 


dominantly illiterate society. 
the bases of the Reds’ success. 


basic to the propaganda of Red China will 

not be treated here. However, it should 
be recognized that many of the propaganda forms 
are dictated by the over-all policies derived from 
the geopolitical history of the country in which 
they are used. It is obvious, for example, that the 
factors of education, transportation, and econ- 
omy play a large role in determining the media 
to be employed in a specific target area. 

The media employed by the communists in 
China include every major group usually found in 
education, advertising, and/or propaganda, in ad- 
dition to some supplementary types such as dem- 
onstrations, riots, parades. Written media include 
newspapers, pamphlets, leaflets, comic books, 
magazines, and books, with the major emphasis 
placed on the picture magazine and the comic 
book. For most of the propaganda themes di- 
rected to target groups inside China, written 
media are kept to a minimum in comparison with 


T: BEGIN, it must be stated that the policies 


MR. LA RUSSO (Nu 1536) is an assistant professor, 
department of speech, University of Washington, 
Seattle. 


By DOMINIC A. LaRUSSO 


Here is a keen analysis of 


the other media, albeit newspapers within the 
borders of the homeland are used to the fullest 
extent for comic strips and pictorial reviews. 


Oral Forms Used Most 


The most frequently used media in the dissemi- 
nation of Red Chinese propaganda within China 
are those taking the oral form. From farmers in 
the field to scholars in the classroom, the face- 
to-face situations are heavily stressed. These rela- 
tively simple and informal situations develop into 
public speeches, class lectures, and other types 
of formal presentation. As indicated by various 
sources, the bulk of communist propaganda, at 
least within China proper, is instilled or dis- 
seminated via oral means. Loudspeakers hang 
from lamp posts in all major cities within China 
proper; they are located at strategic points within 
factories and schools. When major speeches occur, 
all other things are stopped; factories are shut 
down; schools are let out or halted in the process, 
and office workers are released from their duties 
to insure attendance. According to some sources, 
even hospital attendants are required to interrupt 
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their duties and to listen. Finally, progressing 
from the broad base of informal, simple, face-to- 
face situations through more formalized public 
speeches and classroom lectures, the target groups 
are exposed to public discussions, individual con- 
fessions, multiple confessions, and the ultimate— 
brain-washing. Public discussions and mass con- 
fessions are a must on everyone’s social calendar: 
penalty for non-attendance is stiff for first offend- 
ers, and likely to be fatal for second offenders. 


Brain-washing Described 


The ultimate form of indoctrination, and the 
form most talked about of late, is brain-washing. 
Although the term is new, the method is old. It 
was employed by the Russians during the early 
stages of their revolutionary government, and 
later by both the Japanese and Russians during 
World War II. It is, in essence, forced discussion 
—coerced learning. Specifically, the attempt is 
made to supplant old ideas by taking advantage 
of the physiological and psychological thresholds 
of individual subjects. It is well established that 
the brain cannot work at maximum efficiency 
when the entire body is affected by the waste 
products of physical fatigue. With this in mind, 
communist indoctrinators subject the individual 
to varying plans designed to induce physical and 
psychological fatigue and insure the selection 
of the line of least resistance—acceptance of new 
ideas and rejection of the old. 

Psychological fatigue is enhanced by the written 
diary used to supplement oral discussion. The 
written diary, rewritten several times, contains all 
of the individual’s thoughts concerning various 
prescribed subjects such as capitalism, com- 
munism, democracy. Since the individual has no 
way of making a copy of his diary, he has little 
hope of remembering what has been written un- 
less he believes what he has written and it is a 
part of his established convictions. If not, he is 
forced to maintain two separate sets of beliefs, 
one for himself and one for the interrogators. 
Under the pressures exerted by physical fatigue, 
tensions, repeated questions, forced discussions, 
etc., the normal person has little hope of main- 
taining a distinct and consistent divorce between 
the separate sets of beliefs. Under such pressures, 
normal human beings tend to follow the afore- 
mentioned line of least resistance—rejection of 
the set of beliefs causing the difficulty. 


Language Most Shows the Man 


The chief characteristic of this form of in- 
doctrination is thoroughness. The subjects are, 
with few exceptions, drawn from all walks of life. 
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For the intelligentsia, the scholars, and general 
leaders of the communities, brain-washing is al- 
most a certainty; for others, it is only a last step— 
a special one. Since this is the most efficacious 
method of instilling ideas into the general popu- 
lace composed largely of illiterates, communist 
propagandists have reserved special training ses- 
sions for instructors in this technique; that is, a 
special instruction is given potential instructors 
to insure efficient brain-washing procedures. 

The basic theory upon which this procedure 
appears to be based is the same one underlying | 
psychoanalysis, free association tests, confession- 
als. It is the same theory that interests profes- 
sionals in the field of speech. Ben Johnson said: 

“Language most shows a man; speak, that I may see 
thee. It springs out of the most retired and innermost 
parts of us, and is the image of the parent of it, the 
mind. No glass renders a man’s form or likeness so 
true as his speech.” 


Silence Tantamount to Treason 


As employed by the Red Chinese, the “critical 
listener” acts as a sounding board against which : 
the “image” of the speaker is placed for measure- 
ment and evaluation. Silence, then, is currently 
condemned by the communists. Silence, during 
the various forced discussion sessions, is tanta- 
mount to treason. The emphasis is shifted from 
eliminating freedom of speech to eliminating free- 
dom of silence. It is as though this oral form of 
indoctrination, this method of disseminating 
propaganda, were the ultimate in importance and 
efficiency as far as the Red Chinese are concerned. 

There is an abundance of rational thought 
which can be mustered without much difficulty to 
evaluate these methods, besides that already men- 
tioned. 


Why Oral Methods Are Used 

The major emphasis which the communists 
place upon oral media appears to be prompted 
by the practical reasons indicated by the geopoli- 
tics of the area. Literacy rates within China proper 
are still very low, therefore printed materials, 
except as employed in various graphic modes, are 
of little use. The technology of newsprinting and 
book manufacture, in Red China, has not ad- 
vanced to the stage where it can overcome serious 
shortages and limitations imposed by widely scat- 
tered target groups, poor transportation, and poor 
materials. The relative absence of widely accepted 
and generally known vernacular script makes it 
difficult to fashion written propaganda for varied 
target groups. Then, too, the oral media (with 
the possible exception of radio, which is used 
very little) will effect little drain on an already 
strained financial budget. Finally, the spoken 
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dialects of the Chinese language lend themselves 
to varied nuances of meaning which cannot be 
realized effectively in written messages. Hence 
the emphasis on the spoken word. 


Both Changes and Measures Change 


Psychologically, China’s emphasis upon the 
oral media appears to be well-grounded. An 
abundance of experimentation indicates that 
spoken materials tend to be more effective (in 
attitude change, general learning, etc.) than 
written materials. Personality, including attitudes 
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and actions, appears to be shaped largely by 
speech, particularly in a predominantly illiterate 
society such as China’s. If, then, personality is to 
be modified with a minimum of effort and a 
maximum of effect, speech is the tool needed— 
for the creation of the change and the measure- 
ment of it. (Evidence the methodology employed 
in education, group therapy, psychoanalysis, etc., 
all to good effect.) As noted by H. A. Overstreet, 
“ . . speech is a maker of psychological uni- 
verses.” It is, at the same time, the barometer of 
psychological worlds; it is the revealer of in- 
ternal pressures. 


Profile of a Phi Delta Kappan 
(Concluded from page one) 


problems and articles dealing with current issues 
in education equally well. Other general topics, 
in order of preference, are “teaching methods,” 
“developments in related fields,” “philosophy of 
education,” “educational psychology,” and “re- 
search in various educational fields.” Comparative 
education and the history of education rate low 
as subjects for journal articles. 

3. Phi Delta Kappans generally agree that the 
teacher shortage, desegregation, and financial sup- 
port of public education are major and critical is- 
sues in education today. After that, however, their 
opinions are as varied as the nature of their work. 
Many members are particularly concerned with 
the problems of curriculum and instructional im- 
provement, special problems of school organiza- 
tion and administration, and the need for profes- 
sionalization of the teaching and administrative 
staff, all of which are of course inter-related. 


4. Almost every Phi Delta Kappan would con- 
tinue the special issues of the magazine. The 
typical suggestion is that the number of special 
issues be held at three per year. 

5. The typical member thinks “Keeping Abreast 
in Education” is a very valuable feature of the 
magazine. “The Educational Calendar” is not 
so popular. 

6. Mr. Average P. D. Kappan is on the fence 
with regard to placing chapter news in the official 
journal. But he would prefer to see a separate 
newsletter or “house organ” for chapter news, 
discussions of worthy chapter or district projects, 
and portraits of PDK personalities published by 
international headquarters. He would even be 
willing to increase dues for this purpose. (A 
four-page newsletter has been authorized by the 
Phi Delta Kappa Board. No dues increase is 
necessary. ) 


On Two Frontiers at Once 


A college president is developing two educa- 
tional frontiers simultaneously at Waterville, 
Maine. They are religious education and tele- 
vision. 

President J. Seelye Bixler of Colby College 
began teaching a course entitled “Faiths of Other 
Lands” this fall, using the facilities of Mt. Wash- 
ington TV, Station WMTW. The course is de- 
signed to assist teachers to earn college credit 
recognized by the state departments of education 
of Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont. 

Last spring nearly 100 persons participated 
in the first such course ever offered on television 
for teachers when Professor Jonathan Karas of 
the University of New Hampshire taught a course 
in science, “Introduction to the Atom,” under 
Colby auspices. It was considered highly success- 
ful by college and television officials alike. 

The current program is presented Sunday after- 
noons at 1:30 during one semester. Assignments 
and outlines for “Faiths of Other Lands” are de- 
livered to registrants by mail. An examination will 
be given at the college and at other specified 
locations at completion of the series. 

Dr. Bixler was Bussey Professor of Theology 
at the Harvard Divinity School before becoming 
president of Colby. He has also taught at Smith 
College and at the American University of Beirut, 
Syria. 


Motto of the Squadron Officer School, Air Uni- 
versity, Montgomery, Alabama: 

“Proficimus More Irrententi.” 

We wonder. Are any of the Air Force officers 
hampered in their translation of this phrase (which 
means “we proceed unhampered by tradition”) by 
lack of training in Latin? 


“Great men simplify great principles and make 
them easily intelligible to ordinary men.” ; 
—Rajendra Prasad, in a biography of Gandhi 


Lay Participation: Key to Communication 


School administrators can’t approach the goal of mini- 
mum cultural literacy for all by “telling the people.” The 
great lesson of modern educational public relations is that 
participation is at once a teaching device and a means of 
individual development, in adult society as in the classroom. 
Thus the school’s information program should be primarily 


MERICA was the first country to teach nearly 
Aicverybody to read,” states Joseph Wood 
Krutch in the opening chapter of a recent 
symposium titled /s the Common Man Too Com- 
mon?! That in itself brought about problems 
without precedent; but, Mr. Krutch points out, 
“whether we are quite aware of it or not, we are 
now embarked upon the pursuit of what is really 
an extension of the same ideal, namely, a mini- 
mum cultural literacy for all.” 

While minimum cultural literacy for all 
through public education is one thing, minimum 
cultural literacy for all through public education 
in American democracy is quite a different thing. 
In this American concept of democracy, not only 
pupils and schools but also all the people are 
included. Increasingly in recent years, people 
are helping (or are being asked to help) to de- 
termine curricula and to advise on school policy 
and procedure—a trend that presents the super- 
intendent with problems in school-community re- 
lations that are far from simple. 

This inter-relatedness of education and de- 
mocracy was clearly seen by John Dewey almost 
half a century ago. Briefly, democ.acy means 
participation in decision-making. Dewey wrote, 
“Society is strong, forceful, stable against acci- 
dent only when all its members can function to 
the limit of their capacity.”? Lay participation 
in school affairs is thus more than a matter of 
giving the buyer the right to decide what his 
money shall buy. It is a means of achieving a 


MR. VAN WINKLE (Alpha 1996) is director of pub- 
lications and the news service, Bowling Green State 
University. This is the first of a series of three articles 
he has written for the Pat DeLTa Kappan. They 
grew out of studies he recently made among school 
superintendents in northeast Ohio of attitudes toward 
lay participation. 


a by-product of activity by laymen. 


By HAROLD VAN WINKLE 


happier, healthier, stronger society. “Full educa- 
tion comes only when there is a responsible share 
on the part of each person, in proportion to ca- 
pacity, in shaping the aims and policies of the 
social group to which he belongs. This fact fixes 
the significance of democracy.”* Democratic par- 
ticipation is therefore at once a teaching device 
and a means of individual development, both in 
the classroom and in adult society. 


Dewey Said It All Along 


What John Dewey foresaw so clearly years ago 
is apparently increasing in reality in this country 
with each passing year. Whether Dewey was the 
discoverer of new principles which are becoming 
a part of the American behavior pattern, or an 
unusually keen observer and interpreter of trends 
is immaterial to the fact of a social revolution 
that has brought increasing complexity to the work 
of the school administrator. 

Since participation is the key to democracy, 
it has generally been assumed that communication 
is the key to participation. This assumption has 
appeared to be logical, and as a result a great 
amount of research has been carried on in the area 
of communication techniques. Although appar- 
ently logical, the assumption, we now know, is 
not completely correct. The reverse, social scient- 
ists are finding. is even more correct: Participation 
is the key to communication. 

At first this may resemble the question re- 
garding the primacy of the egg and the chicken, 
but its pertinence and implications are far-reach- 
ing. Through research in the social sciences, in- 
cluding educational administration, it now appears 
reasonably evident, to repeat, that “meaningful 


1 Krutch, Joseph Wood, et al, ls the Common Man Too Common? 
Norman, Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma Press, 1954. p. 6. 
2 Dewey, John, Reconstruction in Philosophy. New York: The 


American Library, 1950, p. 161. 
3 [bid., p. 162. 
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participation is the key to effective communication 
and to the development of favorable attitudes and 
opinions.” In a sense, that is what Dewey was 
trying to tell educators all along. 

“The practice of public relations is demonstrat- 
ing more and more that common experience is 
just about the only dependable basis for com- 
municating effectively,” state Scott M. Cutlip 
and Allen H. Center in their book, Effective 
Public Relations.* 

That school administrators are accepting this 
point of view and putting it into practice in co- 
operative endeavor with the public seems increas- 
ingly evident. Certainly there appears on the grow- 
ing edge of public school administration today this 
belief: 

“The foundation of our faith in the democratic 
way of life is the conviction that a well and prop- 
erly informed public is capable of exercising 
sound judgment and guiding its destiny with 
steadiness . . . the key to progress and to true 
accomplishment in the schools of a democratic 
society lies in the degree to which the public 
shares with educators the understandings upon 
which the structure of education rests.” 


A Change In Concept 


The growing integration of school and com- 
munity not only presents a need for more ex- 
tensive communication between the school and 
the people; it also implies a change in the concept 
of communications to include meaningful parti- 
cipation in school matters rather than merely a 
publicity program of “telling the people.” To what 
extent school administrators are moving in this 
direction is unknown, but one can well imagine 
what a tremendous range of beliefs and practices 
exists today between two extremes. 

On the one extreme are school administrators 
who believe that through democratic participation 
by the people in school matters, the community 
will have better schools, and as a by-product of 
such participation, better and _better-informed 
citizens. On the other extreme are administrators, 
employed as educational experts to operate the 
schools in the best interests of the people, who 
proceed to do so to the best of their ability— 
at the same time keeping the people informed 
on such school matters as pertain to the public 
and as time and facilities for providing such in- 
formation permit. 

Either position is apparently defensible, al- 


4 Curlip, Scott M., and Center, Effective Public Relations. 
New York: Prentice- Hall, 1952 Zz. 
8 Wakefield, Howard, “In the Ltelighi—Par Ill,” The Phi Delta 


Kappan, 36: 160- 162, ‘January, 
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though they are poles apart. In one, the informa- 
tion program is primarily a by-product of actiy- 
ity. In the other, a carefully controlled informa- 
tion program is primary. In one, people are ends 
in themselves and through cooperative efforts im- 
prove both their schools and themselves. In the 
other, the people of the community are “manipu- 
lated” through “techniques of persuasion” (pub- 
licity) in order that an end believed beneficial 
for them may be gained. 

Earl C. Kelley, in The Workshop Way of 
Learning, summarizes the matter in this way: “If 
we think other people have value, are ends in 
themselves, we will make certain approaches 
to them. If we hold people to be only means 
to our ends, we act otherwise.’”® 


® Kelley, Earl C., The oe Way of Learning. New York: 
Harper and Bros., ‘1951, 4. 


Impressive Statistic 


“From fifteen states requiring the completion of 
a four-year degree as preparation for minimum cer- 
tification in 1945, the number had risen to thirty- 
one in 1955. The progress in elevating certification 
standards has been much wider and deeper, however, 
than even this impressive statistic would indicate. 
There is not a state in the Union that has failed to 
strengthen its teacher-certification standards during 
this ten-year period. Even more important, I doubt 
that there is a state in the Union which does not 
have at the present time a going and vigorous pro- 
gram of action to elevate still further its teacher- 
certification standards.” 

—From an address by Dr. Ralph W. McDonald, presi- 
dent, Bowling Green State University, at the Eleventh 
Annual Conference of the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards, June 26, 
Parkland, Wash. 


Chicago Spotlighted 


The Chicago (Ill.) Public Schools experienced a 
30 per cent increase in summer school enrollment 
this year, the second summer of a tuition-free pro- 
gram. Among new features was enriched and ad- 
vanced high school instruction for gifted children 
in physics, chemistry, and mathematics. Special read- 
ing improvement classes were provided for elemen- 
tary pupils. 

As part of a forward-looking public relations 
program, the Chicago schools have been presenting 
live television shows each Monday evening on 
WTTW, Chicago’s non-commercial educational tele- 
vision station. The shows are in panel form, with 
Superintendent Benjamin C. Willis interviewing his 
professional colleagues. Various points are vitalized 
through the use of charts and with films taken in 
the city schools. 
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Dilemma of the Soviet Teacher 


In introducing mass education, troubled Soviet leaders 
may well have loosened forces dangerous to themselves, 


particularly if communication with the West is permitted, 
and Khrushchev, Bulganin, and Co. have already begun 
to permit exchanges of students, technicians, and scientists. 
The Russian teacher is thus in a strategic position to work 
¢hange—but he is a “man divided.” 

In this article, a sociologist examines the strange role of 
the precariously-situated Soviet teacher who must now com- 


are regarded with mixed emotions by most 
teachers. Sometimes we welcome their spe- 
cificity, at other times we chafe at their seeming 
rigidity. The fact remains, however, that the 
American teacher knows that the Bill of Rights 
will remain the first ten amendments to our Con- 
stitution, Lincoln will continue to be credited 
with the Emancipation Proclamation, and the 
late President Roosevelt will be known forever 
in our history as the author of an attempt to 
“pack” the Supreme Court. The guides, the out- 
lines, the course plans allow a great degree of 
freedom of interpretation and serve, primarily, 
to direct the teacher’s efforts toward the goal of 
truth. Thus, while there may be a reappraisal of 
certain historical documents or personal letters in 
the light of a different climate of opinion, basic 
historical facts—if facts they were—remain un- 
changed. 

George Orwell’s hero, in the novel 1984, was 
assigned the task of rewriting history to fit the 
current aims and declarations of the Big Brother 
government. He lived in a world of “fluid truth” 
and he had to accept a world in which the truth 
of today was not the truth of tomorrow. 

Such is now the predicament of the school 
teacher in Russia. 

Stalin was the VOJDJ, the beloved Batiushka 
(little father); he was the symbol of the good, 
the true, and the beautiful. “He is constantly por- 
trayed in truly heroic proportions, the embodi- 


S TUDY guides, course plans, and unit outlines 


MR. DELISSOVOY (Beta Delta 212) is an associate 
professor of family life, State University of New 
York, Teachers College, Oneonta. 


plete the Stalin deicide and help establish a new “fluid truth.” 


By VLADIMIR deLISSOVOY 


ment of all that is wise and good...” 

Stalin’s picture hung in every classroom and his 
name was synonymous with glory. The following 
selection, taken from an elementary Russian gram- 
mar text, is typical of such glorification: 


Problem 100—Place accents on the correct syllables. 
Spring 


The snows are already melting. 

Noisily run the floods. 

Soon both the forest and the river 

In new colors will blossom. 

There is a man behind the walls of the Kremlin, 
He is known and loved by the whole nation. 

Your happiness and your well-being evolves from him. 
Stalin—great is his name.? 


Throughout this book appear similar references 
of adoration.* 

In another text, published in 1953 (approved 
for printing on April 21, 1953), the frontispiece 
shows a smiling, genial Stalin receiving a large 
bouquet of flowers from a group of children. Be- 
low it is the following poem: 


We are proud of our beloved country. 
Songs of happiness we sing. 

In our hearts we carefully carry 

The beloved name of Stalin.4 


In another assignment in this text the following 
verse is given to be memorized by the pupils: 


1 Counts, George S., and Lodge, Nucia P., translation of I Want 
to Be Like Stalin (a Russian text on pedagogy). New York: The 
John Day Co., 1947. 

2 Afanasyev, P. O., and Shaposhnikov, J. H., Text in the Russian 
Language for the Elementary School, Grammar and Spelling, Parts 
I and Il. Published by the Soviet Government, 1943. (This selection 
translated by the author.) 

3 See deLissovoy, Vladimir, ‘Elementary Grammar: Soviet Style,” 
Phi Delta Kappan, 32:200-202, January, 1951. 

* Kostin, .. Text of Russian Grammar for the Elementary 
School, Grade 1, Moscow, 1953 
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About freedom and happiness dreamed our forefathers. 
For this cause they fought more than once. 

In battle created Lenin and Stalin 

Our fatherland for 


In the 1955 edition of Grammar of the Russian 
Language a perceptible change in the attitude 
toward Stalin is to be noted. There is an absence 
of Stalin-centered poetry and no pictures of Stalin 
are to be found. In the entire text of 263 pages, 
Stalin is mentioned but three times. The follow- 
ing sentence appears in a paragraph dealing with 
Georgia: “Many people go to Georgia to see 
those places where the great leader of the toilers, 
Stalin, was born and where he spent his youth.”® 


In another section Stalin’s name appears in an 
exercise focused on “slogans” and “distinguish- 
able” vowels. The whole exercise is translated here 
in order to show that Stalin is already reduced to 
a role secondary to that of the Party. 


Proletariat of all countries, unite! 

Long live the Great October Socialist Revolution! 

Glory to the Soviet Army—Army of deliverance, 
with honor defending the freedom and 
independence of our Russia! 

Under the standard of Lenin-Stalin, under the 
direction of the Communisty Party, forward, to 
victory for Communism.? 


The last mention of Stalin in this text is made 
in an exercise dealing with the Soviet press: 
“Newspapers and magazines tirelessly propagand- 
ize the great teachings of Marx, Engels, Lenin, 
and Stalin.”* 


Stalin’s Death Creates Dilemma 


The death of Stalin and the denunciation of his 
regime has created a dilemma for the Soviet teach- 
er. Pictures of Stalin have come down from the 
walls. Statues and busts have been removed from 
the schools. Textbooks such as those quoted have 
probably been confiscated and destroyed. Slogans 
glorifying Stalin, poems, odes, and stories will 
be revised. Yesterday’s truth—sacred dogma that 
it was—is today’s lie. Thirty years of history 
must be reinterpreted! 

In order to survive, the teacher must adjust 
to a “fluid truth.” He must be able to teach that 
“the world is flat” just as well as he taught that 
it was round. He must face his classroom knowing 
that his directives, his “course of study,” his “les- 


SIbid, p. 30. (Translated by the author. Instructions are to 
“read, copy, and memorize.’’) 

* Anthoshina, V. P., Grammar of the Russian Language. For the 
Beginning Classes of Vocational and Agricultural Youth (sub-title). 
Moscow, 1955, p. 34. 

7 Ibid, p. 124. 
8 Ibid, p. 185. 
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son plans,” must be based not upon basic books 
of history, politics, economics, or sociology but 
upon the current issue of Pravda, preferably the 
final edition. 

The most recent change in the Communist ide- 
ology is certain to have profound unplanned ef- 
fects upon the Russian schools, at least on those 
beyond the elementary level. Ironically, the new 
shift of emphasis toward “collective leadership” 
is meeting head-on with the Stalinist indoctrina- 
tion which has been carried on for years by one 
of the most centralized educational systems in the 
world. Even with absolute control of the mass 
media, it is not likely that years of efficient in- 
doctrination can be undone without considerable 
overt as well as latent resistance. 


Political Situation Stable 


In describing the current Russian scene, one 
is tempted to use Durkheim’s term anomie in the 
analysis of party solidarity. To suggest that “norm- 
lessness” prevails, however, would be naive and 
we would be guilty of wishful thinking, particular- 
ly since no evidence exists which would suggest 
permanent departure from the ultimate aims of 
International Communism. Unquestionably, some 
confusion prevailed among the members of the 
Party Congress, but this was quickly overcome in 
the interest of the Party (or in the interest of self- 
preservation). A greater degree of confusion be- 
came apparent in the Communist parties of other 
countries. This was notably true among the Ital- 
ian Communists. 

In spite of rumors of unrest and uprising in 
some parts of Russia, it is manifestly clear that the 
situation is well in hand. In all of his thirty-odd 
years in power, Stalin never left Russia for visits 
abroad. Khrushchev and Bulganin feel secure 
enough to act as roving ambassadors; unless they 
were certain of the full support of the Red Army 
and had unquestioned control of the secret police, 
these junkets would not have taken place. 


No Overt Reaction 


One writer® has referred to Stalin as the “Son” 
of the “Communist Holy Trinity.” The lack of 
widespread reaction to the great dethronement 
suggests that if there is “public opinion” in Soviet 
Russia it does not translate itself into action. It 
may well be, however, that the lack of reaction 
represents “public opinion” of at least an im- 
portant segment of the Russian people, for if there 


® Fischer, John, Why They Behave Like Russians. New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1946. 
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is any degree of truth in the information about 
Stalinist purges, forced labor camps, and mass 
re-settlements, then many families have suffered 
Stalin’s wrath. The end of the Stalin-Beria terror 
js certainly regarded with welcome relief by such 
families. 

In all of this ideological turmoil the Soviet 
teacher is in a precarious position. How to sur- 
vive in the world of “fluid truth,” how to teach 
“loose-leaf history’—as the Christian Science 
Monitor put it—will challenge the imaginations 
of the most facile teachers. Russian education is 
strongly centralized in the Ministries of Educa- 
tion. Minutely-detailed instructions cover every 
phase of the curriculum. Thus former gods can 
be destroyed and past events reconstructed to fit 
the new ideological pattern as defined by the 
Central Committee. There can be no deviation 
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from this pattern, for to defy the “party line” can 
only mean severe punishment. The discipline, to 
put it bluntly, is terror.?° 

To those of us used to freedom of thought, 
how the Soviet teacher will maintain his intellec- 
tual integrity in the light of the new political de- 
crees is hard to understand. It seems certain, how- 
ever, that the methodology of teaching must of 
necessity be completely directive, with emphasis 
upon dogmatic pronouncements and learning by 
rote, with a minimum of questions and open dis- 
cussion. Once again the free world is given a 
demonstration of Lenin’s axiom of Communist 
progress, namely, that the end justifies the means. 


10 For an excellent discussion of the concept of terror as discipline, 
~ a J., The Russians in Focus. Boston: Little, Brown, 
an 


An Ohio State University research team has de- 
scribed a newly discovered factor which “insulates” 
a boy against delinquency—even though he lives in 
a high-delinquency neighborhood. 

A young teen-ager’s belief in himself as a “good 
boy” is the insulating factor, according to findings 
of a year-long pilot study reported at the annual 
meeting of the American Sociological Society. 

A team of investigators led by Walter C. Reckless 
of Ohio State studied 125 sixth grade boys selected 
by school teachers in the highest delinquency 
areas of Columbus as neither delinquent nor ex- 
pected to become so. Dr. Reckless says, “We felt 
that if we could determine what makes a good boy 
tick, then perhaps we might be able to get somewhere 
with delinquency prevention.” He notes that other 
research in this field has dealt primarily with the 
traits and background of the “bad boy.” 

After administering a series of self-evaluation 
tests to the 12-year-olds and interviewing their 
mothers, the Ohio State team found that the boys 
regarded themselves as law-abiding and obedient. 
“Specifically, the vast majority defined themselves 
as being stricter about right and wrong than most 
people, indicated that they attempted to keep out 
of trouble at all costs, and tried to conform to the 
expectations of their parents, teachers, and others,” 
the researchers reported. 

The boys did not conceive of themselves as pros- 
pects for juvenile court action or detention; had 
“minimal” participation in stealing and similar activ- 
ities; had friends generally without court records; 
liked school; and rarely played “hooky.” The boys 
believed that parental direction (a good home), 
good companions, and work are among things 


Delinquency Experts Ask ‘What Makes GOOD Boys Tick?’ 


which “keep boys out of trouble.” 

It is the adoption of these attitudes that plays a 
significant role in the “insulation” of the boys, Dr. 
Reckless’ group says. Unfortunately, their findings 
shed little light on the more crucial question: How 
does a boy in a high delinquency area acquire his 
“socially acceptable self concept”? 

This may have been acquired by social definition 
of role from significant figures in his milieu (to use 
the language of the report). These figures include 
mothers, relatives, priests, settlement house workers, 
teachers. “The self concept might have been a by- 
product of effective socialization of the child, which 
had the good fortune of not misfiring. On the other 
hand, it may have been an outgrowth of discovery 
in social experience, to the effect that playing the 
part of the good boy and remaining a good boy 
bring maximum satisfactions (of acceptance) to 
the boy himself,” the researchers say. 

They also reported “a strong suspicion” that a 
well-developed “good boy” self concept is the com- 
ponent which keeps middle and upper class boys, who 
live in better neighborhoods, out of delinquency also. 

Families of the boys studied were stable maritally, 
residentially, and economically. 

Close parental supervision of the boys’ activities 
and associates and strong interest in welfare of the 
children appeared to be the outstanding characteristic 
of the families, the Ohio State team found. 

Despite the close supervision, the boys did not 
feel unduly restricted and viewed their home life as 
pleasant and their parents as understanding. 

The investigation was supported by the Ohio 
State University Development Fund. Further re- 
search is now being conducted under a second grant. 
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Au Revoir, Mr. PDK 


(Concluded from page two) 


Dear Paul, 


Heartiest congratulations for three decades of dis- 
tinguished service as a directing hand of Phi Delta 
Kappa. You have fulfilled your obligations consci- 
entiously and with outstanding success. Under your 
leadership Phi Delta Kappa has made notable prog- 
ress in achieving its three ideals of service, leader- 
ship, and research. 

William S. Gray 


The central organization has become an appreci- 
ated, significant part of the fraternity. The role of 
leadership and direction of Phi Delta Kappa in 
national and international affairs is soundly estab- 
lished. The central office, finally housed in Phi Delta 
Kappa’s own home, has become a vitally function- 
ing nerve center of the fraternity. Slowly but surely 
the executive secretaryship has evolved from a one- 
man job of many facets into a professional position 
of executive leadership. Leadership over an editorial 
division, a managerial division, and the more im- 
portant functions of Phi Delta Kappa served by 
these divisions has been achieved during your long 
term of office. The Phi Delta Kappan has become 
one of the great educational journals. The commis- 
sions have become remarkable means by which the 
fraternity exerts unselfish, constructive leadership 
in the interest of public education. They serve, too, 
in providing leadership in the development of con- 
structive programs by the chapters and in welding 
the entire organization into an instrument for im- 
plementing the ideals of Phi Delta Kappa. The spe- 
cial issues of our magazine, Education as a Man's 
Job, The Dictionary of Education, The Research 
Studies, cooperation with other educational and pro- 
fessional organizations, and participation in inter- 
national education have won wide recognition for 
Phi Delta Kappa. This could never have been ac- 
complished without a well developed central organ- 
ization carefully inter-related to the local chapters. 
Only executive leadership made all these accomplish- 
ments possible. 

George C. Kyte 


The most vivid memory I have of your work with 
the fraternity was the first national council I at- 
tended. I was greatly impressed with the enormous 
amount of work that went on behind the scenes and 
with the smooth operation of the council itself. 
Participating in that council was the greatest single 
inspiration of my professional life. 


Carroll L. Lang 


Personally, my association with you in the work 
of Phi Delta Kappa has been one of the most en- 
joyable and rewarding of the many educational ac- 
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tivities in which I have engaged. Again may I say— 
HAIL TO THE CHIEF! 
Earle O. Liggitt 


I shall always hold fond memories of those per- 
sonal contacts—the smoke-filled rooms in which you 
contributed your share of smoke as well as wisdom, 
your analysis of problems and good judgment, your 
breadth of appreciation, your ability to bring out 
the best in others, and last but not least your good 
sense of humor. 


William P. McLure 


I remember well our first contacts while I was 
a student member of Beta Chapter. Your words of 
encouragement meant much to me as they have to 
thousands of others in the profession. Your friend- 
liness and wise leadership are much appreciated. 


Edward C. Pomeroy 


Emerson says, “The day is always his who works 
in it with sincerity and great aims.” Such may be 
characterized the many days of the many years of 
faithful and devoted service you have given as exe- 
cutive secretary of the fraternity. 

Jos. P. Rovegno 


On the professional side, I shall probably say what 
65,000 other educators have to say: HAIL, Mr. 
P. D. K.! You stepped to the head of this organiza- 
tion when it was small, struggling, and unknown and 
piloted it to the place where it is now, the world’s 
largest professional fraternity. You helped lay found- 
ations and helped lay them well. Now you can see 
the results of those earlier visions. 


Emery Stoops 


I wish to join your friends across the nation in 
saluting you on the occasion of your formal retire- 
ment. You have served the cause of education with 
dedication, loyalty, and great success, and the con- 
tributions which you have made will be remem- 
bered long and gratefully. 


Herman B Wells 
(President, Indiana University) 


Here at the Educational Policies Commission we're 
engaged in a study of the role of professional or- 
ganizations in American education, and in that study 
the policies and programs and record of Phi Delta 
Kappa (which really means Paul Cook) have come 
to our attention. They say that a university is some- 
times the “lengthened shadow of a man.” Whether 
that’s true of universities or not, it certainly is of 
Phi Delta Kappa in our generation. 


Howard Wilson 


* * * 


If you wish to write to Paul, you may address him 
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Of Concern to Phi Delta Kappa 


Here is the last official report of the retiring executive 


secretary, “Mr. PDK.” He summarizes factual data concern- 


HE 25th Biennial Council (December, 
Tiss) provided for the continuation of five 
commissions in the following areas of in- 
terest: 
I. The Selective Recruitment of Teachers 
II. International Education 

Ill. Free Public Education 

IV. Research 

V. Educational Policies and Programs in Re- 

lation to Desegregation 

An effort was made to locate each commission 
in an area geographically separate from other 
commission areas and to choose the membership 
of each commission from that immediate area in 
order to encourage more frequent meetings with 
a minimum of expense and inconvenience to 
the commission members. Each chapter has been 
requested to appoint a liaison member of each 
commission to facilitate communication between 
the commissions and the chapters. 

The Commission on the Selective Recruitment 
of Teachers (biennium budget $2,000) is as fol- 
lows: Aubrey L. Berry (chairman), University 
of California, Los Angeles 24, California; William 
B. Brown; Earl W. Dible; Ted Gordon; A. Ewing 
Konald; Nathan Kravetz; Louis A. Tallman; Wil- 
lard H. Van Dyke; R. Bruce Walter; W. Norman 
Wampler; Keith Wood; and John C. Whinnery 
(ex officio, representing the Board of Directors). 

The Commission on International Education 
(biennium budget $2,000) is as follows: Nelson 
L. Bossing (chairman), College of Education, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Ronald S. Anderson; Donald P. Cottrell; Carl 
H. Gross; A. T. Lindley; Clifford C. Pitt; Paul 
Seagers; and J. Roy Leevy (ex officio, represent- 
ing the Board of Directors). 

The Commission on Free Public Education 
(biennium budget $2,000) is as follows: Arthur 
E. Arneson (chairman), Board of Education, 440 
East First South Street, Salt Lake City 11, Utah; 
A. John Clarke; John C. Evans, Jr.; Raymond E. 
Gilbert; Elmer J. Hartvigsen; C. D. McBride; 


ing commissions, finances, new chapters, and membership. 


By PAUL M. COOK, Executive Secretary 


Allan M. West; and Ernest M. Anderson (ex of- 
ficio). 

The Commission on Research (biennium bud- 
get $1,000) is as follows: Gordon Medinger 
(chairman), Counselor for Adults, Baltimore De- 
partment of Education, Calvert and Twenty-third 
Streets, Baltimore 18, Maryland; James H. Fox; 
Sam M. Lambert; David V. Tiedeman; Marion 
R. Trabue; Lorne H. Woolatt; and M. L. Cush- 
man (ex officio, representing the Board of Di- 
rectors). 

The Commission on the Study of Educational 
Policies and Programs in Relation to Desegrega- 
tion (biennium budget $3,000) is as follows: J. 
B. White (chairman), Dean, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida; 
Lawrence A. Davis; Harley F. Garrett; W. D. 
McClurkin; E. W. Rushton; and Charles A. Fos- 
ter (ex officio, representing the Board of Direc- 
tors). 

The constitution states: “A standing commis- 
sion shall (a) study the facts, factors, and condi- 
tions pertaining to an area of professional educa- 
tion recommended for consideration; (b) identi- 
fy ways and means of operating on the campus, 
state, and fraternity levels; and (c) make reports 
and recommendations which will implement the 
purposes of the assignment.” The first commis- 
sions were authorized by the Biennial Council in 
1946. They were: 

I. Commission on Recruitment 
II. Commission on International Education 
Cooperation 

III. Commission on Research and Program 

It has been the purpose of the Council to con- 
tinue the work in these and other areas of interest 
through the successive bienniums but with chang- 
ing commission personnel. While the achievements 
of the successive commissions may not seem to 
have been world-shaking in nature, they have 
each, successively, clarified issues and stimulated 
a great deal of interest on the part of members 
and chapters in the areas of study represented 
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by the commissions. The current commissions will 
attempt to secure larger participation by the chap- 
ters as they extend and supplement the work of 
the previous commissions. 


THE ANNUAL BUDGET 


As Phi Delta Kappa has grown, its activities 
have expanded, personnel to handle the business 
of the fraternity has increased, and, at the same 
time, costs of supplies, services, and “help” have 
increased rapidly. These conditions have been 
reflected in our increasing budget. It is interesting 
to note that the current annual budget is ten times 
the amount of the annual budget of thirty years 
ago. The membership of 71,000 is also ten times 
that of thirty years ago. The annual expenditures 
for the past six years have been as follows, ex- 
clusive of the budget for the new building: 


1950-51 $ 76,216.50 
195 1-52* 90,000.68 
1952-53 80,858.55 
1953-54* 103,803.18 
1954-55 108,131.36 
1955-56* 134,952.78 


*Biennial Council Year. 


The budget for the biennium June 1, 1956, 
to May 31, 1958, is $264,150. Evenly divided, 
this means an annual budget of $132,075. 

Does this all go into office operation? Far from 
it. The following percentage distribution of the 
budget for the current biennium shows clearly the 
nature of the expenditures as planned and au- 
thorized by the Biennial Council, which is a dele- 
gate assembly representing all of the chapters. 


Biennial council and district 


Fraternity commissions and committees.. 4.0% 
Fraternity administration........................ 39.3% 
External administration*® _......... 10.8% 

Internal administration** __...... 28.5% 

Headquarters office operation................ 5.9% 
Headquarters office maintenance............ 2.8% 
Membership in other organization........ 2% 
Magazine and editorial ........................ 33.0% 


It should be noted that 62.8% of the total 
budget is in the nature of external expense and 
magazine and that only 37.2% of the budget may 


*“External” includes out-of-office expense for board 
members, representatives, coordinators, and staff. 

**“Internal” includes salaries of professional and 
clerical staff, retirement fund, and employee benefits. 
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be interpreted as the expense of the headquarters 
office administration, operation, and maintenance, 


NEW CHAPTERS 


The past biennium has been one of rapid 
growth in new chapters. It is the period when 
Phi Delta Kappa became international in organ- 
ization as well as in membership and program. 
Two new field chapters were installed and one 
reactivated during the past year. Three new cam- 
pus chapters were installed in the first year of 
the biennium and ten since June 1, 1955. Four 
institutions requesting the privilege of petition for 
a campus chapter have been granted that privi- 
lege and the preparation of petitions is now under- 
way. Thus has Phi Delta Kappa grown, ever ex- 
panding its field of service. Other institutions 
are in the preliminary phase of investigation and 
looking forward to the privilege of petition soon. 


CHAPTER INSTALLATIONS 


Kappa Field Chapter, Warrensburg, Mo. (re- 
activated), September 29, 1955; Beta Tau Field 
Chapter, Bremerton, Washington, May 7, 1956; 
Beta Upsilon Field Chapter, Modesto, California, 
May 11, 1956; Gamma Kappa, Butler University, 
April 23, 1955, 59 initiates; Gamma Lambda, 
Southern Illinois University, April 30, 1955, 47 
initiates; Gamma Mu, University of Georgia, May 
14, 1955, 47 initiates; Gamma Nu, University of 
Toronto, October 22, 1955, 60 initiates; Gamma 
Xi, University of Miami, December 3, 1955, 41 
initiates; Gamma Omicron, University of Min- 
nesota, Duluth Branch, December 10, 1955, 35 
initiates; Gamma Pi, Chico State College, May 
9, 1956, 34 initiates; Gamma Rho, Long Beach 
State College, May 12, 1956, 113 initiates; Gam- 
ma Sigma, Western Reserve University, May 25, 
1956, 64 initiates; Gamma Tau, Kent (Ohio) 
State University, May 26, 1956, 29 initiates; Gam- 
ma Upsilon, Michigan State University, June 16, 
1956, 92 initiates; Gamma Phi, Bowling Green 
(Ohio) State University, July 28, 1956, 46 initi- 
ates; Gamma Chi, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, 
August 4, 1956, 48 initiates. 

Petitions from the following institutions have 
been authorized by the Board of Directors and 
they are now in process of preparation: Univer- 
sity of Nevada, Reno, Nevada; University of 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada; San Jose State 
College, San Jose, California; University of Ha- 
vana, Havana, Cuba. 


FRATERNITY STATISTICS 


Phi Delta Kappa has now entered the Slst 
year of its history and the following statistics 
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give an appropriate summary of the status of the 
fraternity, in terms of its membership and its 
holding power, as it ends the first fifty years. One 
year ago, the history of Phi Delta Kappa was 
published in this magazine, thus setting forth the 
record of its achievements, expanding program, 
and changing organization. 

What of the future? New leadership in the 
international office; a new headquarters building, 
adequate and functional; a location near a major 
university; a strong supporting membership of 
more than 27,000 and a potential supporting 
membership of more than 60,000; five active 
commissions operating in areas of current pro- 
fessional interest; a professional journal of top 
quality. These and other elements of strength 
promise much as Phi Delta Kappa enters what 
may well be a new era of influence, service, lead- 
ership, and achievement. 

The fraternity statistics, as of May 31, 1956, 
may be summarized as follows: 


Initiates reported June 1, 1956, to 


3,648 
74,509 
Less duplicates by transfer................ 3,450 
71,059 


Less withdrawn, demitted, deceased.... 4,756 
Present enrollment (including many 
“lost” and unreported deceased) ....66,303 
In good standing (dues paid, life and 
41.1%....27,256 
In arrears one year only .... 7.5%.... 4,973 


TABLE I. SUMMARY OF MEMBERSHIP STATISTICS SINCE 1940 
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When more than 41% of the living member- 
ship of an organization which is more than fifty 
years old continues in its support and in its fel- 
lowship, there is just cause for pride. Certainly 
Phi Delta Kappa must be of value in the life 
and work of those who have become a part of it. 

Under the system of dues collection in Phi 
Delta Kappa, the chapters carry the responsibility 
for keeping in touch with members and for col- 
lection of the annual dues from the members. 
As chapters have grown and as the chapter mem- 
bership has scattered to every corner of the globe, 
this responsibility has become a very heavy one 
for chapter officers. Chapter officers usually 
change annually. In the campus chapters, they 
are usually students whose major interest is work 
toward a degree. It is therefore noteworthy that 
the chapters have made such a remarkable record. 
May we, individually and collectively, express our 
appreciation to the chapter officers who have 
served so well and so devotedly in the interest 
of Phi Delta Kappa. Early response to the com- 
munications from the chapter is one way of mak- 
ing their load lighter and it is a good way to show 
appreciation for their labors. 

Three tables incorporate the vital statistics as 
of May 31, 1956. Table I is presented to show the 
growth of the fraternity during the past sixteen 
years. Table II is an analysis of the status of 
membership in each campus chapter. Table III 
is an analysis of the status of membership in each 
field chapter. Congratulations to Alpha Field 
Chapter, San Francisco, which has the honor of 


Fiscal CAMPUS CHAPTER FIELD CHAPTER FRATERNITY ENROLLMENT 
— Good Standing Good Standing Good Standing 
seal Present Number Per Cent Present Number Per Cent Total Present Number Per Cent 
32* 25,240 11,200 44.4 3,263 2,463 75.5 30,041 28,503 13,663 47.9 
33 26,686 10,611 39.5 3,405 2,415 70.9 31,775 30,091 13,026 43.3 
34 27,485 9,547 34.7 3,406 2,088 61.3 32,833 30,891 11,635 37.7 
35 27,804 8,102 29.1 3,492 2,109 60.4 33,612 31,296 10,211 32.6 
36 28,213 8,670 30.7 3,650 2,378 65.2 34,512 31,863 11,048 34.7 
37 29,531 9,738 33.0 3,764 2,418 64.2 36,093 33,295 12,156 36.5 
38 31,904 12,542 39.3 3,807 2,702 71.0 38,593 35,711 15,244 42.7 
39 34,724 14,013 40.6 4,024 3,049 75.8 41,809 38,748 17,152 44.3 
40 38,032 16,153 42.5 4,271 3,410 79.8 45,472 42,303 19,563 46.2 
41 41,453 16,916 40.8 4,631 3,611 78.0 49,352 46,084 20,527 44.5 
42 44,866 17,972 40.1 4,953 3,780 76.3 53,241 49.819 21,752 43.7 
43 48,099 19,143 39.8 5,025 4,158 82.7 56,758 53,124 23,301 43.9 
44 51,017 19,347 37.9 5,255 4,210 80.1 60,176 56,272 23,557 41.8 
45 53,978 19,795 36.7 5,457 4,345 79.6 63,637 59,435 24,140 40.6 
46 57,184 21,098 36.9 5,611 4,499 80.2 67,306 62,795 25,597 40.8 
47 60,330 22,665 37.6 5,973 4,591 76.8 71,059 66,303 27,256 41.1 


* The 32nd fiscal year (1940-41) was the first year of separate data for campus and field chapters. 
** Enrollment as of May 31, less discontinued memberships by death or otherwise. 


*** Minus duplications by transfer from one campus chapter to another. 
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TABLE Il. CAMPUS CHAPTER STATISTICS FOR THE 47TH FISCAL YEAR ENDING MAY 31, 1956 


Initi- : Temp. Nominal 
ates Total Permanent Withdraw. Withdraw. present Good Stand. In Arrears (Over? 
Campus Re-__ Enroll- Trans- With- De- To _ Enroll- Per One Two Years in 
Chapter ported ment fer Death drawn mit F. Ch. ment No. Cent Year Years Arrears) 


98 2304 163 173 32 11 479 «1446 593 410 64 47 74 
_ SS aeeneee 190 4435 409 228 42 37 183 3536 803 22.7 346 145 22 
Gamma .............. 93 20 123 197 #9 
Tea 30 2110 105 122 31 22 435 1395 279 200 93 £75 94 
Epsilon .............. 51 1505 132 82 25 11 170 1085 354 326 67 50 614 
ON 58 1855 159 89 47 9 85 1466 494 337 82 63 8 
RE None 920 44 89 11 9 11 756 292 386 58 21 385 
| een 45 1329 55 56 40 25 156 997 229 230 50 48 67 
Lambda .............. 36 1936 87 112 37 58 482 1160 390 336 75 43 682 
| ane 60 1852 86 80 13 19 184 1470 452 30.7 61 35 9 
13 864 38 16 8 12 £4699 411 588 37 26 29 
44 1672 93 100 19 8 130 1322 386 292 52 31 883 
54. 2311 75 116 24 64 £97 1935 658 340 110 110 1087 
Upsilon. .............. 70 1114 60 53 75 13 82 831 319 384 43 42 427 
pea 79 1586 98 81 24 12 198 1173 389 332 49 42 © 693 
58 1030 44 34 8 4 #161 #259 332 94 42 38 
ee 31 1747 132 99 7 6 89 1414 282 200 63 34 1035 
Omega cee... 84 1590 68 126 32 11 150 1203 373 310 56 36 1738 
Alpha Alpha... 49 1058 40 41 1 37 + 216 231 37 623 
Alpha Beta ........ 7 4 665 246 370 61 48 310 
Alpha Gamma... 24 1257. 29 31 25 75 1092 224 205 71 £46 1751 
Alpha Epsilon .. 154 2753 54 102 14 16 500 2067 834 40.3 111 104 1018 
Alpha Zeta ........ 44 875 26 28 13 +10 120 678 263 388 29 34 382 
Alpha Eta .......... None 631 12 40 39 11 3 526 315 599 25 16 17 
Alpha Iota ....... 9 755 28 49 #17 #9 10 £642 217 424338 #33 314 
Alpha Kappa... 42 1155 20 31 15 .. 13 1076 166 154 45 56 809 
Alpha Lambda.. 21 700 22 19 40 = 18 3 598 265 443 31 16 286 
Alpha Mu ......... 108 2402 146 49 4 13 134 2056 648 31.5 112 128 1168 
Alpha Nu... 10 892 39 31 9 9 7 797 185 232 31 36 S45 
Alpha Omicron. 34 823 21 4.17 44 164 614 278 45.3 23 25 288 
Alpha Pi ............ 19 449 3 415 270 651 21 13 11 
Alpha Rho ........ 16 274 6 2 255 154 604 27 63 
Alpha Sigma ...... 45 1066 35 29 47 16 21 918 347 378 40 30 ~~ S01 
Alpha Tau ........ 60 907 40 22 5S 13 4415 812 465 57.33 80 27 240 
Alpha Upsilon .. 14 607 24 18 7 447 «510 117 229 37 23 333 
Alpha Phi .......... 37 821—i—ia2tsidK 3 25 750 239 31.9 26 25 460 
Alpha Chi ......... 59 13022 38 #10 4 16 187 1047 378 36.1 84 47 538 
Alpha Psi ......... 25-468 8 or 4 
Alpha Omega... 22. 693 8 21 1 6 75 582 328 564 61 35 188 
Beta Alpha ........ 49 786 if 18 2 77 «9678 «6219S 32.3 110s 
Beta Beta ......... 39 683 23 9 5 4 8 634 234 369 68 54 28 
Beta Gamma ... 36 417 ~~ II 5 3 3 395 230 582 34 25 106 
Beta Epsilon ...... 3 391 16 4 t 
Beta Zeta ......... 42 433 10 23: 
Beta Eta ............ 5 143 4 7 12% 72 #4571 4 39 
Beta Theta 42 578 18 6 545 229 420 77 54 185 
Beta Kappa ....... 26 «374s 13 3 9 3 19 327 170 520 42 31 84 
Beta Lambda ... 35 385 10 
Beta Mu ............ 22379 5 4 ... 10 349 158 453 SI 26 114 


248 119 48.0 16 29 84 


270 


(Concluded on next page) 
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TABLE II. CAMPUS CHAPTER STATISTICS FOR THE 47TH FISCAL YEAR (Concluded) 


Initi- ; Temp. Nominal 
ates Total Permanent Withdraw. Withdraw. present Good Stand. In Arrears (Over 2 
Campus  Enroll- Trans- With- De- To _ Enroll- Per One Two Years in 
Chapter ported ment fer Deathdrawn mit F.Ch. ment No. Cent Year Years Arrears) 
45 331 14 70 
Beta Omicron .... 22 219 13 ive Cae 1 12 193 79 40.1 49 11 54 
42 387 8 29 350 265 39 16 30 
BR RO ...-.-<0000 30 242 6 1 ] 4 230 126 54.8 32 9 63 
) Beta Sigma ........ None 117 3 | ies 3 110 59 53.6 24 11 16 
= Beta Tau ......---- 17 146 3 2 ie 1 140 91 65.0 26 5 18 
> Beta Upsilon shes 17 312 11 1 3 a 3 294 171 58.2 36 30 57 
Beta Phi .........--. 35 287 5 2 wae 5 5 270 217 80.4 24, 12 17 
Beta Chi ........ 226 1 49 176 149 84.6 10 15 
30 170 1 aft 9 160 110 68.8 18 12 20 
Beta Omega ...... 51 252 ! Zz 3 246 175 71.1 46 17 8 
Gamma Alpha .. 24 178 4 ans 19 155 125 80.6 21 9 
Gamma Beta .... 8 148 2 2 17 127 87 68.5 26 14 
Gamma Gamma 26 161 ie 1 160 121 75.6 27 12 
Gamma Delta... 15 146 4 16 126 104 82.5 13 9 
Gamma Epsilon. 23 229 2 7 220 164 74.5 50 6 
Gamma Zeta .... 28 209 2 nee 3 1 203 144 70.9 53 6 
| Gamma Eta ...... 32 248 2 fe 3 243 160 65.8 80 3 
Gamma Theta .. 48 225 | 1 eae sna 2 221 183 82.8 29 9 
Gamma Iota ...... 91 327 eg ee cas 1 36 290 262 90.3 28 
Gamma Kappa.. 39 107 mae eee 103 103 100.0 ies 
Gamma Lambda 29 104 3 101 98 97.0 3 
Gamma Mu ...... 42 101 — 101 101 100.0 oo 
Gamma Nu ...... 60 66 66 66 100.0 
Gamma Xi ........ 41 $2 52 $2 100.0 
Gamma Omicron 35 59 59 59 100.0 
Gamma Pi ........ 34 34 34 34 100.0 
Gamma Rho ...... 113 113 113 113 100.0 
Gamma Sigma .. 64 64 64 64 100.0 
Gamma Tau ...... 29 29 29 29 100.0 
TE tee 74,509 3450 3054 1041 661 5973 60,330 22,665 37.6 4329 2730 30,606 


a ten-year membership record of 100% in good 
standing. It is also the largest field chapter, with 
447 members. 

Where does your chapter stand? Is it strong, 
average, or weak? Perhaps you can help it to 
become stronger if you will take time to write 
your chapter president a word of commendation 
or a word of counsel. Do you get the chapter 
newsletter regularly? Do you find it helpful and 
interesting? Do you have suggestions for the chap- 


TABLE III. FIELD CHAPTER STATISTICS FOR THE 47TH FISCAL YEAR ENDING MAY 31, 


ter program or for improvement of the news- 
letter? Are you particularly interested in the work 
of the commissions and would you like to par- 
ticipate at the chapter level? Your chapter will 
appreciate news of your own achievements, in- 
terests, and advancements. We can make this 
year outstanding, in each chapter, through coop- 
eration and mutual helpfulness. So we begin the 
51st year of Phi Delta Kappa in a spirit of action 
on all fronts. 


1956 


Present 
Enroll- 
ment 


Field Chapter Location of Chapter 


Good Standing 
Per Cent 


In Arrears Nominal 


One Two (Over Two 
Year Years Yrs. in Arrears) 


Number 


eae: San Francisco, California .... 447 
ES St. Louis, Missouri ............ 184 
Gomme .............. Topeka, Kansas .................. 99 
ES Fresno, California .............. 103 
en Los Angeles, California ...... 296 
EE Detroit, Michigan ................ 150 
Santa Barbara, California .... 104 
Kansas City, Missouri .......... 151 


(Concluded on next page) 


447 100.0 inks 

176 95.6 8 ner sin 
37 37.3 5 8 49 
73 70.9 2 1 27 

219 74.0 23 11 43 
85 56.7 41 12 12 
90 86.5 13 ines 1 
90 59.6 19 8 34 


1956 
1956 
Nomina! 
(Over 2 
Years in 
Arrears) 
742 
2242 
716 
948 
614 
725 
827 
781 
385 
670 
652 
383 
922 
225 
625 
853 
1057 
921 
345 
427 
693 
384 
1035 
738 
623 
310 
751 
427 
1018 
352 
170 
314 
809 
286 
1168 
545 
451 
288 
111 
63 
501 
240 
333 
460 
538 
158 
279 
278 
101 
139 —. 
39 
185 
58 
84 
103 
114 | 
84 
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TABLE Ill. FIELD CHAPTER STATISTICS FOR THE 47TH FISCAL YEAR (Concluded from p. 41) 


Present | Good Standing In Arrears Nominal 
Field Chapter Location of Chapter Enroll- One Two (Over Two 
. ment Number PerCent year Years Yrs. in Arrears) 


Kappa ....... .... Warrensburg, Missouri ........ 38 38 100.0 
Lambda ....... 
Sees Chicago, Illinois .................. 177 144 81.4 13 2 18 
= Sacramento, California ........ 200 169 84.5 28 3 
Omicron ............ Kirksville, Missouri ............ 37 36 97.3 1 sno ii 
74 63 85.1 7 
ee ee 38 27 71.1 8 2 1 
Sigma ..... .. Portland, Oregon .................. 144 105 72.9 19 5 15 
SEs lle 53 34 64.2 8 6 5 
Upsilon ..... Milwaukee, Wisconsin ........ 146 138 94.5 4 wk 4 
a Tulsa, Oklahoma ................ 88 65 73.9 9 1 13 
Discontinued 
ee 53 29 54.7 11 3 10 
Omega ................ San Diego, California ........ 147 114 77.6 8 25 me 
Alpha Alpha .. Houston, Texas .................... 78 36 46.2 15 2 25 
Alpha Beta ....... Tacoma, Washington ........ 108 61 56.5 19 8 20 
Alpha Gamma .. Grand Rapids, Michigan .... 31 26 83.9 3 ia 2 
Alpha Delta ..... South Bend, Indiana ............ 121 103 85.1 14 4 ae 
Alpha Epsilon .. Hammond, Indiana .............. 89 67 75.3 10 12 
Alpha Zeta ...... Evansville, Indiana ............. 103 54 52.4 41 6 2 
Alpha Eta ........ Indianapolis, Indiana ........ 75 75 100.0 ‘ine se 
Alpha Theta ..... Bloomington, Illinois .......... 66 36 54.5 12 3 15 
Alpha Iota ........ Jackson, Mississippi ............ 46 20 43.5 2 2 22 
Alpha Kappa .... Appleton, Wisconsin ............ 60 48 80.0 3 sid 9 
Alpha Lambda .. Fort Wayne, Indiana ............ 113 109 96.5 2 1 1 
Alpha Mt .......... Lafayette, Indiana .............. 110 108 98.2 sae on 2 
ne lca 69 60 87.0 5 3 1 
Alpha Xi ......... Des Moines, Iowa ................ 100 74 74.0 11 1 14 
Alpha Omicron... Charleston, Illinois .............. 66 47 71.2 6 7 6 
ee Macomb, Illinois .................. 49 37 75.5 2 1 9 
Alpha Rho ........_ Bakersfield, California ........ 123 110 89.4 11 2 
Alpha Sigma ... Phoenix, Arizona ................ 182 121 66.5 41 7 13 
Alpha Tau ..... Salem, Oregon ................-.--.- 69 30 43.5 17 1 21 
Alpha Upsilon . Cape Girardeau, Missouri .. 60 35 58.3 11 5 9 
Alpha Phi ........ Cedar Falls, Iowa .............. 89 77 86.5 12 
Alpha Chi ....... Santa Ana, California .......... 102 66 64.7 6 2 28 
Alpha Psi ....... . Uiea, New Yous ................. 25 15 60.0 3 aie 7 
Alpha Omega ... San Jose, California ............ 88 71 80.7 17 _ 
Beta Alpha ..... .. Mobile, Alabama .................. 35 31 88.6 2 2 
Beta Beta ...... .. Springfield, Missouri ............ 81 48 59.3 10 8 15 
Beta Gamma .. San Luis Obispo, California.. 66 33 50.0 18 me 15 
Beta Delta ..... Pasadena, California .......... 91 83 91.2 8 ion iat 
Beta Epsilon .... Spokane, Washington .......... 55 25 45.5 6 o 20 
Beta Zeta ...... . Chico, California ................. 58 50 86.2 4 1 3 
Beta Eta ........ . Garden City, New York .... 105 64 61.0 13 12 16 
Beta Theta ....... Tulare, California .............. 51 51 100.0 
Beta Iota ....... Ashland, Oregon .................. 49 30 61.2 10 9 
Beta Kappa ....._ Long Beach, California ........ 103 69 67.0 28 5 1 
Beta Lambda .._ Lafayette, Louisiana ............ 75 59 78.7 7 7 2 
Beta Mu ......... . St. Cloud, Minnesota ........ _ 47 39 83.0 7 1 ine 
Beta Nv ............ Edinboro, Pennsylvania ...... 28 21 75.0 5 me 2 
Beta Xi ............. Redlands, California .......... 94 77 81.9 9 5 3 
Beta Omicron .. Kennewick, Washington ...... 43 40 93.0 wins 3 
Beta Fi ........ Little Rock, Arkansas ......... 67 50 74.6 13 7 en 
Beta Rho ............ Arcata, California ............ ; 42 35 83.3 3 3 1 
Beta Sigma ....... Memphis, Tennessee ............ 44 33 75.0 11 aoe 
Beta Tau ........... Bremerton, Washington ...... 30 30 100.0 ons 
Beta Upsilon ...... Modesto, California ............ 58 58 100.0 
5973 4591 76.8 644 195 543 
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Keeping Abreast in Education 


Paul Revere Rides Again 


pm A nationwide campaign in the mass media to 
increase public support for higher education, both 
private and tax-supported, will begin early in 1957. 

The Advertising Council, a non-profit organiza- 
tion founded and supported by American business, 
will conduct the campaign, coordinating volunteer 
services and facilities of the commercial advertising 
world for the purpose. 

The Council for Financial Aid to Education is 
sponsoring the campaign. In announcing it, Frank 
W. Abrams, chairman of the Council’s executive 
committee, said that the individual citizen must be- 
come more fully aware of his stake in the American 
system of higher education, and the base of financial 
support must be broadened. 

Theodore S. Repplier, president of The Advertis- 
ing Council, said, “For some years we have been 
assisting in the job of awakening America to the 
need to expand its public schools . . . (playing the 
role) of a multiple Paul Revere. Now we hope to 
extend Paul Revere’s ride from the school yards 
to the college campuses. The oncoming tide will 
cause the colleges to rock and roll.” 


Quick-Change Artists 


> A program aimed at drawing more graduates of 
liberal arts colleges into elementary and secondary 
teaching was pioneered in six communities of Greater 
Boston last year. This fall other Massachusetts com- 
munities are joining and similar plans are being 
drafted for Baltimore and Charlotte, N. C. An edu- 
cation team from Texas studied the Massachusetts 
plan this summer. 

In the Greater Boston trial, about 40 men and 
women from colleges all over the country made up 
the training group. They took an intensive summer 
course in teaching techniques at a special summer 
school in Newton. Then they were divided into pairs 
of “interns.” One of the two interns spent the fall 
at Harvard; the other taught under supervision, 
earning $1,500 for it, in a public school. In the 
spring, the roles were reversed. The results are in 
now, and are listed as follows: 

1. Fully 90 per cent of the first group of interns 
made the grade, the majority “excellent,” the rest 
“solid.” 

2. School superintendents say the plan is working 
well. Despite their limited experience, many interns 
have been hired as regular teachers for next year 


in the large school systems in which they trained. 

3. New light has been thrown on the old and 
troublesome problem—how much general education, 
how much “methods”? 

4. Ten Massachusetts colleges are cooperating 
closely in recruiting, and in finding out what they 
can do to bolster and refine public education. 

The plan began as a cooperative experiment, with 
financial backing from the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education. Cooperating with the school sys- 
tems and the Harvard Graduate School of Education 
were Amherst, Harvard, Holy Cross, M.I.T., Mount 
Holyoke, Radcliffe, Smith, Wellesley, Wheaton, and 
Williams. 

Dean Francis Keppel of Harvard believes the 
plan has important national implications. “Our pilot 
experiment indicates that colleges and school sys- 
tems can get together in a new way to help the nation 
meet its gigantic and growing teacher shortage,” he 
says. 


A Matter of Interpretation 


> The impression is erroneous that publicly-sup- 
ported degree-granting colleges and universities have 
recently been greatly increasing their percentage of 
the total enrollment of U. S. students at the ex- 
pense of similar privately-supported institutions. At 
least Russell Thackrey offers statistical evidence to 
this effect in the July, 1956, Educational Record. 
Significant gains have been made, however, by public 
non-degree-granting institutions. Thackrey’s figures 
summarized: 


Students Enrolled 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Year 1939 of Total Year 1954 of Toral 


Public degree-granting 625,668 45.6 1,131,533 45.3 
Public non-degree-granting 107,894 7.9 263,693 10.5 
Private degree-granting 596,896 43.5 1,052,233 42.1 
Private non-degree-granting 41,603 3.0 52,291 ET 


1,372,061 100.0 2,499,750 100.0 


Type of Institution 


® Xi Field Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa at Sacra- 
mento, California, has completed its second year 
of a dynamic teacher recruitment program. Thirty 
members of PDK formed a “flying wedge” and on 
appointed days visited each of three high schools. 
There each man talked to a group of sophomores 
about the need for teachers, the program of prepa- 
ration, and the rewards of teaching. Among the re- 
sults: A month after visitations, doubling of FTA 
and TOT membership was reported. 
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“Hmmm-mn .. . we had better not put all the 
blame on his teachers, Mrs. Crenshaw.” 
—Reprinted from the CTA Journal 


Author! Author! 


Bb When the Committee for the White House Con- 
ference on Education issued a 195-page report to 
President Eisenhower last April, it was a “distilla- 
tion of distillations.” It has also been described as 
a powerful and lucid piece of writing. It didn’t move 
Congress into action, but it will affect the thinking 
and attitudes of many people who take time to read 
it. Here are excerpts: 

“Like Alice in Wonderland, the people of the 
United States found that as far as the shortage of 
classrooms was concerned, they had to run faster 
and faster in order to stand still.” 


“The shortage of teachers is at least as severe 
in the United States as the shortage of school build- 
ings, but it is harder to see. A dilapidated and over- 
crowded schoolhouse can be photographed and is 
quick to arouse indignation. A classroom without 
a teacher also would be quick to arouse indignation, 
but few of these are apparent to the public. Instead, 
there are classrooms with unqualified people serving 
as teachers. It is impossible to tell a qualified mem- 
ber of the faculty from an emergency substitute 
at first glance, and so the shortage of real teachers 
is to a large extent invisible. It is no less sinister for 
that reason.” 


On the Wayne 


B® Wayne University of Detroit and the Detroit 
Board of Commerce have learned just what busi- 
ness and industry are looking for in college grad- 
uates. The results of a survey of 123 employers are 
summarized by Harold Basilius and Orville Linck 
of Wayne, and Walter Crow of the J. L. Hudson 
Company. 

Employers think English and skill in expression, 
in particular, should get greater emphasis. They con- 
sider the most important assets of the college grad- 
uate to be greater poise, confidence, polish, and 
maturity. They think his greatest limitation is in 
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“expecting too much,” presumably in salary. They 
note that specialization is too early and too ex. 
tensive, that languages are over-emphasized, and 
that there are too many “how to do it” courses. 
Interestingly enough, 122 respondents answered 
“Yes, it should be encouraged” to the question, “Do 
you feel that the colleges should encourage inde- 
pendent thinking in students?” The next question 
was, “If so, what if this leads to intellectual non- 
conformity?” Forty-five respondents said that such 
non-conformity is a necessary and good gamble, 


Facing the Facts 


® By 1965, married students will constitute 21.6 
per cent of student enrollment in the colleges and 
universities of the nation, according to a report 
made last summer by V. L. Kretschmer, University 
of Illinois housing director. Kretschmer has surveyed 
family housing facilities at twelve large Midwestern 
universities. He reports that most of these institutions 
feel an obligation to construct family housing be- 
cause existing facilities of acceptable standards are 
not available at prices students can afford. 


B® Nine members of Boston University’s 1956 grad- 
uating class last June were able to complete their 
work despite crutches, wheelchairs, and periods of 
hospitalization. It was possible because of Boston's 
completely organized four-year tape-recorded and 
teacherphone programs. They permit students to be- 
gin college courses at any time during the year and 
to progress at the rate of speed prescribed by the 
physician in accordance with the student’s physical 
limitations. 


Another Shortage 


® Dean Wilber Newstetter of the School of Social 
Work, University of Pittsburgh, has stated that if 
he could turn out 10,000 graduates in psychiatric 
social work next year, he could place all of them 
in jobs. Pitt recently received a $45,372 grant from 
the U. S. Public Health Service to aid in relieving 
the acute shortage of psychiatric social workers. 


B® The Ohio State University College of Medicine 
last summer became the first civilian institution to 
offer graduate training in the field of aviation medi- 
cine. A similar program was instituted at Harvard 
University this fall. The specialist in aviation medi- 
cine is concerned with health and the safe and ef- 
ficent productivity of all who fly or are in the avia- 
tion industry, according to Dr. William F. Ashe, 
Ohio State’s dean of the College of Medicine. 


Bowdoin Started It 


b& The Bowdoin Plan has been called a “nearly pain- 
less method of securing the means for foreign stu- 
dents to study in the United States.” The college or 
university pays tuition charges; social fraternities 
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provide room and board. Within five years after it 
was inaugurated at Bowdoin in 1947, more than 
sixty colleges had adopted the plan. Eighty-six dif- 
ferent foreign students have benefited from the plan 
at Bowdoin. Twelve more are coming this year, from 
Germany, Korea, Austria, France, Greece, Mexico, 
The Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland. 


New VA Program 


p> Beginning October 1, children of deceased vet- 
erans may Obtain government grants for educational 
p . Children between 18 and 23 are eligible 
if their deceased parents served in World War I, 
World War II, or the Korean conflict and died of 
injuries or diseases resulting from military service. 
College and university training and below-college- 
level courses with definite vocational objectives may 
be taken. Government allowances of $110 a month 
are paid to students attending full time. Allow- 
ances are less for part-time training. The Veterans 
Adminisiration will administer the program. 


Salary Range—How Limited? 


p> The limited range in teaching salaries constitutes 
a major deterrent to successful recruitment, we are 
told. What are the maximum salaries obtainable by 
classroom teachers? 

The New York State Teachers Association reports 
that the Hempstead, N. Y., schedule provides a sal- 
ary of $9,400 for teachers with twenty years of 
service and six and one-half years of preparation 
secured under specified conditions. If such a teacher 
is designated head of his department, he may receive 
up to $10,200 this year. By 1958-59 Long Beach 
promises a salary of $9,500 to all teachers with a 
doctor’s degree and fourteen years of credited serv- 
ice. Great Neck has scheduled a $9,100 maximum 
for teachers with six years of preparation. Brookville 
has scheduled a fifteenth year salary of $9,000 for 
teachers with six years of approved preparation. 
Upstate, Fallsburgh has scheduled a top salary of 
$8,300 for those with seven years of preparation. 
Brighton’s automatic maximum, $7,454, and Bald- 
winsville’s top salary of $7,100 are available to 
teachers with six years of preparation in their six- 
teenth year of service. 

A starting salary of $4,000 has become typical of 
the New York City area. However, Putnam Valley 
has a minimum of $4,500 for the bachelor’s, Hemp- 
stead a $4,300 minimum, Brookville a $4,200 mini- 
mum. The upstate minimum is above $4,000 in many 
districts. 

The median salary for classroom teachers in New 
York state ranges from $4,050 in non-urbanized 
areas upstate to $4,859 in the New York City area. 
In upstate urbanized areas the median is $4,653. 

The practice of incorporating the recognition of 
superior service into the non-automatic salary sched- 
ules prior to attainment of the top automatic salary 
seems to be growing, according to the NYSTA. 
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Articulation Agreement 


> Fifteen high schools and twelve colleges in the 
Northeast have agreed that each type of institution 
ought to do something about helping students make 
the transition from secondary to higher education a 
bit smoother. 

A college-high school relations committee, with 
headquarters at Columbia University, succeeded in 
convincing the participating high schools and col- 
leges that experimentation along these lines during 
the next five years would help: 

1. Colleges accept or reject high school students 
without reference to a stated pattern of high school 
courses, Carnegie units, or other time requirements 
for subjects. 

2. Colleges waive blanket requirements for stand- 
ard-achievement entrance examinations for gradu- 
ates of high schools with good records for preparing 
qualified college entrants. 


3. High schools provide colleges with all possible 
evidence of their students’ intellectual, social, and 
civic maturity through tests and records. 

4. High schools maintain adequate testing pro- 
grams, records, and guidance facilities, both to help 
guide students to the right colleges and to help col- 
leges decide whether to accept these students. 


B® The American Psychological Association is com- 
piling a directory of psychologists, educators, and 
others involved in instructional programs or research 
dealing with gifted children. Persons interested in 
being listed should write Dr. D. W. Kern, 22 Louis 
Street, Trumbull, Connecticut, who will furnish di- 
rectory blanks. 


|WE BRUHN TEETH TWKE AD 


“Aha! So THAT’S why she has no discipline 


problems!” 
—Reprinted from the CTA Journal 


® Even if all 96,079 potential teachers who gradu- 
ated in June enter teaching, there will still be a 
shortage of about 86,000 qualified teachers this year, 
according to the 1956 teacher supply and demand 
report issued in July by the NEA research division. 
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Aspirations 


Bm Some 87 of the 554 brainy high school seniors 
who won National Merit Scholarships last spring 
plan to become teachers. About fifty of the teach- 
ing aspirants are girls. But more than half, 235, of 
the young men who won Merit Scholarships will 
study for science or engineering careers. 

In an analysis of 5,078 semi-finalists in nationwide 
competition for the scholarships, the National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation learned that America’s top 
seniors aspire toward careers as indicated in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Per Cent Choosing 


Career Choice Boys Girls 
Engineering or science 56 16 
Teaching 8 36 
Medicine-health fields 10 10 
Business 8 8 
Law 8 5 
Art or letters 4 12 
Religious or social service 3 4 
Other 3 9 

100 100 


The Merit Scholarships are worth, on the aver- 
age, about $2,500 to each individual over a four- 
year span. However, the awards vary according 
to need from $100 per year (honorary) to over 
$1,000. The college of the winner’s choice receives 
a grant of about $500 per year. 


More Aspirations 


The National Association of Secondary School 
Principals reports similar statistics for 12,000 young 
people who ranked scholastically in the top five per 
cent of their high-school graduating classes. All 
members of the National Honor Society, they dis- 
cussed their future careers in connection with the 
annual scholarship awards sponsored by NASSP. 

Of this group the greatest number—30 per cent— 
chose teaching. But only 444 of the boys as com- 
pared with 3,119 girls indicated that they plan to 
teach. This means, according to Paul E. Elicker, 
executive secretary of NASSP, that many of the 
potential teachers will be leaving the field for matri- 
mony. 

Engineering and science, other areas in which 
the current shortages are most severe, follow teach- 
ing as a first choice of career. Research and medi- 
cine rank high also. 

Results of the survey were reported in the Sep- 
tember NEA Journal. 


And the Battle Continues 


B® Some 300,000 Negroes in about 600 school dis- 
tricts are attending integrated schools for the first 
time this fall, according to Don Shoemaker, execu- 
tive secretary of the Southern Education Reporting 
Service. But two million others returned to segregated 
classes. 
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Most of the integration has taken place in Mary. 
land, West Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
and Texas. Very little has occurred in Arkansas and 
Tennessee. The segregation wall has not been 
breached in Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro. 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana. 

Florida and North Carolina legislatures strength. 
ened segregation laws at special sessions this year, 
Virginia and Louisiana were in extra session in early 
September. In Tennessee, where Governor Frank 
Clement’s influence has held down an all-out pro- 
segregation drive, it is reported that the issue will 
hit the 1957 legislature full force. 

School integration is virtually complete in metro- 
politan St. Louis, which is 20 per cent Negro. 


THE EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR 


OCTOBER 

American Council on Education, Annual 
Meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, Oct. 

County and Rural Area Superintendents, 
NEA, National Conference, Atlanta, Ga., 
Oct. 14-17. 

National Science Teachers Association, 
Southwest Regional Conference, Phoenix, 
Ariz., October 26, 27. 

NOVEMBER 

Superintendents of Catholic Schools, Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association, 
Hotel Woodner, Washington, D. C., Nov. 
7-9. 

National Association of Public School Adult 
Educators, NEA, Fourth Annual Confer- 
ence, Atlantic City, N. J., Nov. 7-9. 

International Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, Regional Meeting, Westward Ho 
Hotel, Phoenix, Ariz., Nov. 7-10. 

Department of Classroom Teachers, NEA, 
Southeastern Regional Conference, Louis- 
ville, Ky., Nov. 9, 10. 

Adult Education Association, Annual Con- 
ference, Atlantic City, Nov. 10-12. 

Joint Meeting: Department of Rural Educa- 
tion, NEA, and American Association of 
School Administrators, Northwest Re- 
gional Conference on Administrative 
Leadership, Spokane, Wash., Nov. 18-20. 

National Council for the Social Studies, 
NEA, Annual Meeting, Cleveland, O., 
Nov. 22. 

Southern Business Education Association, 
United Business Education Association, 
NEA, Asheville, N. C., Nov. 22-24. 
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Viewing with Alarm 


p Findings of the NEA survey of student behavior 
as reported by 10,000 representative classroom teach- 
ers were both good and bad, according to William 
G. Carr, executive secretary. “According to teachers, 
the great majority of young people cannot be classi- 
fied as juvenile delinquents, yet the situation in 
certain types of homes, schools, and communities 
is alarming. For instance, although two-thirds of 
the teachers said that trouble-makers accounted for 
less than one in 100 of their pupils, 28 per cent 
of the teachers in our largest cities said that within 
the past twelve months at least one act of physical 
violence against a teacher had been committed by 
a pupil or pupils attending their schools. Almost 
one-half of the teachers working in schools in 
slum areas reported one or more acts of physical 
violence against faculty members within the same 
period. 


“Teachers place a large share of the blame for 
pupil misbehavior on irresponsible parents, broken 
families, poor living conditions, and inadequate pa- 
rental supervision resulting from widespread em- 
ployment of mothers. They also say that overcrowded 
classes and the lack of special programs and facilities 
for academically and mentally retarded pupils can 
be held accountable for a large part of the trouble— 
conditions that only the taxpayers of America can 
do anything about.” 


Full details of the survey are contained in a re- 
search bulletin, “Teacher Opinion on Pupil Behavior, 
1955-56,” published by the NEA this summer. 


Meet Travelin’ Sam! 


The audio-visual account of Phi Delta 
Kappa’s Fiftieth Birthday is ready to travel 
under the nom de plume “PDK Travelin’ Sam.” 
The Kodachrome slide-tape recording story of 
the 25th Biennial Council and headquarters 
dedication has proved to be an excellent chap- 
ter program and elicits such comments from 
Phi Delta Kappans as, “The overall is terrific. 
Words cannot express my appreciation. Keep 
up the good work, George.*” 

Orders for PDK Travelin’ Sam, who enter- 
tains and instructs over a 66-scene, 22-minute 
period, may be placed with the Executive Sec- 
retary, Phi Delta Kappa, Eighth and Union, 
Bloomington, Ind., or with Edgar W. Parsons, 
vice-president, Xi Field Chapter, 4031 Warren 
Ave., Sacramento 22, Calif. 

Proceeds of the $6.50 rental (which in- 
cludes mailing costs one way) go to the PDK 
Building Fund. 


*George Linn, who also did ‘‘Hi-Lites. 1956 Portland 
NEA Convention.’’ George is historian for Xi Field Chapter. 
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Are You Black or Green? 


If your Phi Delta Kappa dues have been 
received at the international office for the 
48th fiscal year, the address label on this maga- 
zine is printed in black. You are entitled to a 
feeling of complacency. 

If the label is green, you are on the brink. 
Your good standing expired on May 31, 1956. 
To regain good standing: 

1. Send $4.00, plus chapter dues, to your 
chapter, using the address on the back cover. 
(or) 

2. Send the same amount to the Blooming- 
ton office. 

Do not send a check for only $4.00 to 
Bloomington. To be accepted, your check 
must cover chapter dues plus the $4.00 fra- 
ternity dues. 

December 15 is the deadline in the Bloom- 
ington office. If dues are not received before 
that date, you will not receive subsequent is- 
sues of the journal. 


Milestone and Eye-opener 


> With the accreditation of twenty-five home study 
schools by the accrediting Commission of the Na- 
tional Home Study Council, a milestone was reached 
this fall in the growth and service of this type of 
school. William Bethke (Eta 15), chairman of the 
Accrediting Commission, states that more students 
enroll each year in private home study schools than 
enter the freshman classes of all U. S. colleges and 
universities, and more than half of them enroll in 
the accredited schools. 

The National Home Study Council (1420 New 
York Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C.) has 
been the standard-setting agency for private home 
study schools for thirty years. Now, through its 
Accrediting Commission and an examining commit- 
tee of nearly 100 educators, the Council is in a 
position to provide reliable information with regard 
to these institutions. 


m During the next few months, a series of state 
committees will be appointed to study education 
beyond the high school. These committees, provided 
for by the 84th Congress, are counterparts of the 
President’s Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School. Regional and state conferences will 
be held to take up ways to improve and increase 
facilities of colleges, universities, community col- 
leges, and other post-high-school programs. 


& The Council for Basic Education came into being 
this summer, financed by a foundation grant (name 
of foundation kept secret). Prime mover behind the 
new organization was Arthur Bestor, author of 
Educational Wastelands, who believes the schools 
have been neglecting the fundamental disciplines. 
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& Youth: The Years from Ten to Sixteen (Harper, 
$5.95), by Dr. Arnold Gesell and his associates, has 
been hailed as one of the most important books of 
1956, and (to Dr. Gesell’s consternation, perhaps?) 
is now on the best-seller list. It was “previewed” 
in two installments by a national magazine. A twelve- 
year-old boy, after looking at the first two magazine 
articles, reportedly told his mother, “I can’t wait 
till the next issue to see what I'll be doing when I’m 
thirteen.” 


m At his August | press conference, President 
Eisenhower said he regretted that Congress did not 
enact the school construction bill. The Edpress 
Newsletter comments: “Throughout the summer 
proponents of the bill charged that the Chief 
Executive gave only luke-warm expressions of in- 
terest in the measure; they praised, however, the 
strong support shown by Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Folsom.” 


B® “Instead of condemning or moaning over the 
child’s interest in comics, television, and movies, 
educators should study the interest-arousing fac- 
tors of these ‘distractions.’ Then the schools should 
adopt as many production techniques of the popular 
media as can be worked into the learning processes.” 

—Audio-Visual Leadership Conference 

report, Lake Okoboji, Ia. 
Loosen that holster-strap, teacher! 
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® New head of the Ford Foundation’s Fund for 
the Republic is Henry T. Heald, president of New 
York University. Heald will preside over the dis. 
tribution of funds which have totaled more than 
$800 million since 1950. Among his tasks: disburse. 
ment of $260 million to accredited private colleges 
and universities for the increase of faculty salaries, 


More Research 


®& Before he left his post in Washington, Dr. Samuel 
Brownell, now superintendent of the Detroit, Mich,, 
schools, was able to secure the largest appropriation 
—$5,000,000—for the U. S. Office of Education 
in its history. Interviewed in August, he said that 
the bulk of the money will be spent for statistical 
and research activities. He expected the number of 
statisticians and other research experts to be doubled, 
so that “we can modernize and speed up the fact- 
gathering operations.” Dr. Brownell was ready to 
conclude cooperative research agreements with sev- 
eral universities, thus launching a long-cherished 
plan.* He considers this activity to be his major 
accomplishment as U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. He commented, “One wonders why this pro- 
cedure hasn’t been thought of before. The intent 
for such research was inherent in the basic law of 
the Office of Education.” 


Fee spends 240 times as much money on basic research 
as uc 


ation, according to one estimate. 


At 


During its August meeting, Phi Delta Kappa’s Board of Directors and District Representatives held 
sessions with the professional staff in the board room (above) of International Headquarters. L. to r.— 
A. Glenn Clark, Dist. VI; Russel S. Merkel, Dist. V; Guy C. Mitchell, Dist. VII; Homer Boroughs, Dist. 
i; Maynard Bemis, executive secretary; Robert Strickler, Dist. I[I; John C. Whinnery, second vice presi- 
dent; Arthur T. Tait, Dist. II; Ernest M. Anderson, recording secretary; John R. Jones, business man- 
ager; J. Roy Leevy, comptroller; Charles R. Foster, first vice president; Paul M. Cook, retiring exe- 


cutive secretary; and M. L. Cushman, president. 
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